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Theological Department. 


[For the Repertory.]} 

When we take into consideration 
the small proportion which Chris- 
tendom bears to the rest of the ha- 
bitable globe, and when we consi- 
der the small number of persons 
compared with the whole, even in 


Christendom, who give evidence of 


having experienced the renovating 
influence of the gospel, who can 
forbear the wish that all real Chris- 
tians were more closely knit to- 
gether in the bonds of brotherly 
love? Who but must deeply regret 
that the ungodly world should be 
able to look on, as amused and 
scornful spectators, of the numer- 
ous and warring sects, into which 
the Christian Church is divided?— 
That they should see those who 
agree in fundamental points, in eve- 
ry doctrine that can have a bearing 
upon holiness of heart and life; that 
they should see these, kept at a 
distance from each other, filled with 
mutual coldness and jealousy, if not 
actual hostility, by certain differen- 
ces of opinion respecting church 
government, the best mode of con- 
ducting public worship, and of ad- 
ministering the sacraments? It is 
a fact which cannot be denied that 
these distinctions keep asunder, 
Vor. 5...No.12.—D dd 








men who would otherwise embrace 
as brethren, and delight to walk to 
the house of God in company. 
Oftentimes the most pious persons 
living only a small distance apart, 
and whose socicty would afford the 
greatest comfort to each other, re- 
main total strangers all their lives, 
because they happen to belong to 
different denominations. On this 
account, I would hail with accla- 
mations of gratitude those writers, 
who endeavour to draw more close- 
ly the bonds of christian fellowship; 
who do not attach undue importance 
to those points on which they differ 
from other Christians; who rather 
delight to dwell on our happy unani- 
mity in the more important articles 
of faith, and to soften the shades of 
distinction in the less important.— 
To them belongs in an especial 
manner, that beatitude of our Savi- 
our: “Blessed are the peace-mak- 
ers, for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” How different is the 
conduct of other writers! They 
seem to delight to keep alive the 
spirit of discord—to oppose the 
growing tolerance and liberality of 
the age. Their favourite topic 
whenever they take up the pen, is 
something in praise of their own 
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particular church; something which 

can have no better tendency than 
to encourage a spirit of bigotry, and 
to wound and exasperate the feel- 
ings of all who entertain different 
sentiments. Have we not reason 
to suspect that persons who are per- 
petually dwelling on these external 
matters, have them nearer at heart , 
than personal religion? That they | 
partake too much of that Pharisai- | 
cal spirit pages by our Lord 
when he said: “Wo unto you scribes 
and pharisces! for ye pay tithe of 
mint, anise and cummin—and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy and faith!” 
One would think that a Christian, 
if he had any store of good things 
within him, which might edily the 
church, would, whenever he ap- 
peared before the public, prefer 
those subjects which promised to 
contribute something to the promo- 
tion of true, hearty picty, and bro- 
therly love, and not those which | 
“minister strife rather than godly 
edifying.” We know that this will | 
be the case, for the words of Him | 
who is “the Truth,” tell us, that “a | 
good man out of the good treasue 
of the heart bringeth forth good 
things.” 

These remarks have been sug- 
gested to me, Messrs. Editors, by 
comparing the language of some of | 
the great divines of former times 
with that assumed by some modern 
writers on the subject of episcopa- 
cy. If you would believe the lat- | 
ter, where there is no episcopacy, | 











there is no church, no sacraments, 
hardly any chance of salvation. 
The consequence of this principle 
is, that they will have no commu- 
nion with other denominations of 
Christians, they will not associate 
with them in any plans for advanc- 
ing our common christianity, they 
magnify their want of episcopacy 
into an unpardonable sin, and main- 
tain such a tone of superiority over 
their dissenting brethren, as may 
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reasonably be expected to excite 
resentment and aversion. Not so 
the champions of the Episcopal 
Church, who lived nearer the times 


(of the glorious Reformation.—— 


Hear on this subject the profoundly 
learned and pious Bishop Andrews, 
to whom all who useythe English 
‘language, are so highly indebted for 
the share he took in our excellent 
translation of the Bible. “Though 
episcopal government be of divine 
institution,’ says he, “yet it is not 
so absolutely necessary as that there 
can be no church, nor sacraments, 
nor salvation without it. He is blind 
that sees not many churches flour- 
ishing without it; and he must have 
a heart as herd as iron, that will 
deny them salvation. Something 
may be wanting, that is of divine 
right in the exterior regimen of the 
church, and yet salvation be obtain- 
ed therein.” 

Hear, again, Bishop Hall, one of 
the greatest names for erudition and 
sanctity, as well as a zealous defen- 
der of episcopacy on the ground of 

‘its divine right: 

“Blessed be God, there is no dif- 
ference in any essential matter be- 
tween the Church of England and 
her sisters of the Reformation. We 
accord in every point of christian 
doctrine, without the least variation. 
Their public confessions and ours, 
are sufficient convictions to the 
world of our full and absolute agree- 
ment. The only difference is in 
the form of outward administration; 
wherein also we are so far agreed, 
as that we all profess this form not 
to be essential to the being of a 
church, (though much importing 
the well or better being of it, accord- 
ing to our several apprehensions 
thereof,) and that we do all retain a 
loving and reverent opinion of each 
other in our own several ways, not 
seeing any reason why so foor a 
diversity should work any alienation 
of affection in us one towards ano- 
ther.” 























Hear, again, Bishop Hopkins, 
another name of high celebrity. He 


is combatting the scruples of those, | 


who refuse to receive the commu- 
nion in the Church of England, 
on account of the gesture used at 
that sacrament, which is kneeling. 
“The cusioms of churches are, ia 
this particular, divers: and let each 
retain its own so long as there is 
nothing in it substantially and ma- 
terially amiss. Some 
churches receive sitting; others, 
standing or walking. Now, were I 
cast among those churches, | would 
never refuse their communion be- 
cause they did not kneel: neither 
would I knecl mysell, to aveid giv- 
ing of offence, by introducing a 
practice which though as lawful as 
theirs, and perhaps more commend- 
able, yet would be a stranger to their 
custom. Would any of you, were 
you inthe Reformed Churches of 
France, forsake their communion 
rather than receive any other way 
than sitting?” 

What have we here? A Bishop 
of the Apostolical Church of Eng- 
land, contessing, that if he were cast 
among his non-episcopal Protestant 
brethren on the continent of Eu- 
rope, he would not scruple to sit 
down with them at their communion 
table!! It is well, that this good 
Bishop, did not live in our more 
enlightened age, or he would have 
been denounced as a loose church- 
man, as little better than a schis- 
matic. 

Listen again to the language of 
Archbishop Wake, who was pro- 
moted to the see of Canterbury, in 
1716.—Such sentiments coming 
from the primate of all England, 
and a man so eminent for every 
quality that could adern his high 
station in the Church, will, I hope, 
have its due weight. 

“Far from me be the iron heart, 
that for such a defect, [he means 
the want of episcopacy, | let me call 
it so without offence, J should think 


Reformed | 


—— 
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scarcely christians, 
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any one of them to be cut off from 
our communion, or with certain 
raving writers among us, (think 
them to firofess no valid sacra- 
ments, and so prenounce them 
I would at any 
price obtain a closer union among 
all the Relormed.’’* 

I could wish, Messrs. Editors, that 
such sentiments were more preva- 
lent av the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Surely none of us need 
be afraid to follow under the sha- 
dow of these giants of better days; 


and Lam persuaded that if such a 


| spirit of catholicism as is exhibited 
_in these exacts, were to pervade 








our Church, it would contribute 
more to its growth and prosperity, 
than a hundred controversial tracts; 
yea, more than the introduction of 
the subject of the hierarchy into 
every volume of practical religion, 
and mixing even with sacramental 
meditations the discussion about the 
exclusive legitimacy of a priesthood 
episcopally ordained. I am one, 
Messrs. L:ditors, who, while I am 
not for surrendering one’s judg- 
ment in matters of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline, would not magnify these 
differences into an insurmountable 
barricr against christian love and 
communion.—IF rom my soul I ab- 


hor the spirit of bigotry and intoler- — 


ance.—And when I see so many 
falling into “damnable heresies,’”’ 
which strike at the foundations of 
holiness of heart and life, 1 am the 
more anxious to see fraternal con- 
cord, and affectionate intercourse 
between those who hold to the vital 
doctrines of our common faith— 
Messrs. Editors, you will render a 
service, to the cause of christian 
charity by republishing an excellent 
paper on this subject, contained in 
the Christian Observer, Vol. 3, p. 
142. PHOREO. 


* Via. the original Latin letter of 
Archbishop Wake, in the appendix to 
Mosheim’s eccles. his. vol. vi. p. 120, of 
Maclane’s translation, 8yvo, ed, 
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Miscellaneous Department. 


ae 


For the Repertory. 

Messrs. Editors:--Having seen in 

ur May oumber a commu: ication 

m a correspondent signed “a 
country Episcopalian”, and thinking 
perhaps no one might be disposed to 
stand forward and give him the an- 
swer he desires, I send you this com- 
munication, which is at your dispo- 
sal. 


The first charge which he men- 
tions is that of extemporary prayer. 
In replying to him upon this charge, 
I will take upon me to narrow the 
ground of it so far as to speak only 
ofextemporary frrayer in the pub- 
lic worshin of the Church; for if the 
using of it there can be defended, 
surely it can be elsewhere. But be- 
fore | proceed further, I will here 
state that with regard to expediency 
of extemporary prayer in Church 
or out of it, I have nothing to say. 
Much may be said for and against it 
on that ground. But where that 
alone is to be regarded, every man 
must judge and think for himself — 
Nor is he answerable to any one for 
his opinion in this respect. 

I will then confine myself simply 
to the question of law and right.— 
Has then any minister any right to 
fray extempore in the public wor- 
ship of the Church? Now inreply 
to this question, I affirm that he has. 


And the proof of my affirmation is | 


as follows: In the first place, there 
is nothing that forbids it. All that 
has ever been supposed to forbid it, 
is found in the 34th Canon of the 
General Convention. which is in 
these words: “Every minister shall 
before all sermons and lectures and 
on all other occasions of public wor- 
ship, use the bouk of common prayer 
as the same is or may be establish 
ed by the authority of the General 
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Convention of this Church. And in 
performing said service, no other 
prayer shall be used than those pre- 
scribed by said book” The first 
part of this canon is a command.— 
And it commands that every minis- 
ter shall ov all occasions of public 
worship use the book of common 
prayer, as the same is or may be 
established. And it further pro- 
vides, that when there is a sermon 
or lecture, it shall be used before 
said sermon or lecture. Here then 
we have the occasions and the time 
when on those occasions prescribed 
on which the prayer book shall be 
used, But the latter part of the 
canon goes on to prohibit that “in 
performing said service, any other 
prever shall be used than those pre- 
scribed by said book.’? Now the 
question here arises, to what do the 
words “said service’’, in the canon 
refer? If they refer to the words 
“public worship,” as their antece- 
dent, then sure enough extemporary 
praying is prohibited in fudlic wor- 
shin—but if they refer to the words 
“the book of common prayer,” then 
it necessarily depends on the prayer 
book itself, whether extemporary 
prayer is permitted. Now that “said 
service’’ does not refer for its ante- 
cedent to “public worship,” but to 
‘the book of common prayer,” I 
will undertake to prove. Ist. fudlic 
worship is neither literally nor tech- 
nically called service.—2d. common 
frayer is socalled. One of the de- 
finitions of the word service given by 
Dr. Johnson, and he gives it upon 
the authority of the “judicious 
Hooker,” is, a public office of de- 
votion.” And what is our common 
prayer, if it be not a public office of 
devotion? Besides common usage 
justifies this definition, so far as I am 
acquainted, the term “service”? m 
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common usage, always means thc 
service of the book of common 
hrayer. And when a minister asks 
a brother clergyman to perform the 
service for him, he never under- 
stands him as asking him to do any 


mere than to go through the differ- | 


ent offices of, devotion, as set forth 
in the book of common prayer for 
the occasion. Preaching is always 
considered as something distinct and 
separate from the service. 

But further, the usage of the word 
“service” in the prayer book itself, 
confirms the propriety of the com- 
mon usage. On reference to the 
first rubric in the litany, “morning 
prayer” will there be found to be 
called “morning service.”” And in 
the first rubric in the “occasional 
prayers and thanksgivings,” morn- 
ing and evening prayer, is there cal- 
led morning and evening service.— 
The preface to the English book of 
common prayer, set forth in the 
reign of Edward VI. is entitled 
“concerning the service:” and in that 
preface there is this expression, “the 
common prayers in the Church. 
commonly called DIVINE SERVICE.” 
No one it is presumed, will now con- 
tend that the word service in the 
canon, refers to any words for its 
antecedent but “the book of com- 
mon prayer.” And if such be the 
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fact, the prohibition is simply this: | 


that in performing said service of the 
book of common prayer, as now 
established, no other prayer shall be 
used during or while performing 
said service than those prescribed 
by the said book, and this to prevent 
the mutilation of the liturgy. 

But let it be further noticed, that 


not one word is contained in the_ 


canon about what is to be done when 





said service shall have been gone | 


through. Nor does it prescribe 
what shall be done a//er the sermon 
or lecture. Before all sermons or lec- 
tures, &c. it shall be used; and when 
used it is used: a minister may then, 
for aught I see, pray extempore, 
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even before sermon if he choose, (as 
an Enghsh clergyman lately inform. 
ed me is the frequent custom in 
England) and not violate the canon 
at all in so doing. There is then 
nothing in the canon that forbids the 
use of extemporary prayer after the 
service has been used according as 
itis prescribed, Nor is there any 
| thing in the prayer book; if there be, 
I have never seen it. 

But it may be replied that to pray 
extempore, is contrary to the spirit 
of the canon and of the Church In 
_ answer to this, I reply that to me it 





| does not appear so; and I have as 


good aright to decide for myself 
what the spirit of the church re- 
quires or forbids, as any one else 
has for himself. This is a business 
with which no one has any right to 
interfere with another. I may be 
said to be no churchman for permit- 
ung the subject to appear to me as 
it docs; but with just as much pro 
priety may | pronounce those who 
differ from me, to be bigots and for- 
malists. 

If then there be nothing that for- 
hids extempore prayer in the public 
worship of the Church, after the 
canon has been complied with; are 
not those who choose, at liberty to 
use extempore prayer, when the 
service has been gone through as 
prescribed? I confess I think they 
have. And what goes far to prove 
that they have is, that there is not in 
the whole prayer book a single pray- 
er afifiointed to be said after ser- 
mon, nor a single rubric or <'irection 
of any kind requiring any frayer 
at allto be used after the service 
or sermon. The minister is evi- 
dently left to do as he pleases in this 
-espect. Custom indeed sanctions 
he use of a prayer after sermon, 
and it is a very good custom, but 
custom is not law in this case. There 
then being no direction at all to 
fray after sermon or between the 
. service and sermon, nor any firayer 
| hrescribed; what, I ask, is there te 
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hinder a minister praying extem- 

re if he choose, or even not at 
all? No one can show that there is 
any thing. 

I am one of those, Messrs. Editors, 
who admire the prayer book so 
much, that I generally select some 
collect to use after sermon, but I 
am perfectly willing that any brother 
who chooses should pray extempore 
at thattime. 1 would not denounce 
him as a schismatic or as no Chris- 
tian, because he does not pursue 
exactly the same course which I do. 
It is one of those little things where 
the prayer book and canons permit 
the minister to do as he pleases.— 
One thing more— 

The venerable gentleman who it 
is said penned the canon about which 
I have been speaking—jhas hereto- 
fore felt himse!f at liberty to use af- 
ter a sermon a prayer not in the 
prayer book, and he has been known 
to advise young clergymen to write 
their prayers themselves, which they 
were to use after sermon. This 
shows at any rate what his opinion 
has been about the canon; and that 
is, that the canon does not bind the 
minister to the use of the prayer 
book after sermon; and his opinion 
shows us most undoubtedly what he 
meant by the canon when he wrote it. 

The next charge to which your 


country friend alludes, is that of 


holding. frrayer meetings. The 
charge is admitted. But who could 
have supposed: that any Christian 
man could object to prayer meet- 
ings! It is hardly supposable. Is 
not prayer one of the first and most 
important duties binding upon Chris- 
tians? Who will deny it? Is not 
private, public and social prayer a- 
like solemnly enjoined? And be- 
sides what is our Sunday morning or 
evening Church exercise, but a 
prayer meeting’? I pity those who 
visit the church at such a time with 
no intention to pray; for it is, I trust, 
the great object for which al! Chris- 


tians go to church on Sabbath or ! 





PRAYER MEETINGS, 





called “schism shops.” 





JULY, 


other days. They go there to pray 
and to unite with those whom they 
meet there in prayer. It is then 
emphatically a prayer meeting! And 
now can any one tell me wherein the 
difference consists, whether persons 
meet to pray on Sunday or Monday? 
Is that criminal on Monday, which is 
our bounden duty on Sunday; or 
can any one tell me what makes it 
criminal to meet to pray on Sunday 
or Monday xig/t¢ or any other night, 
when it is not so on the Sabbath or 
Wednesday or Friday morning ; and 
yetour church contemplates a Wed- 
nesday and Friday morning prayer 
meeting. Surely, Messrs. Editors, 
itis the very first duty which Chris- 
tians owe their Maker, to meet to- 
gether wherever and whenever they 
can,—be it morning, noon or night— 
and engage in solemn prayer. And 
yet I have been told that prayer 
meetings are kept up in this diocess 
im Opposition to ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, and | have heard too the places 
where they are held very familiarly 
Now, how 


/meetings for prayer to the heart 
| searching God are productive of 


schism, I confess myself unable to 
see. If, however, they be so, I 
would have all our churches shut up 
or have every Churchman or wo- 


man, straightly charged that they go 


| ther doubtful. 


not there to fray, whatever else they 
do. But that our Bishop is opposed 
to these meetings, would seem ra- 
For the writer of this 


_ well recollects that when the Bish- 





op and his associate had their week- 
ly night meetings in that part of Bal- 
timore called Federal Hill; they 
also, if he is not misinformed, had 
and continue to have frrayer meet- 
ings weekly on Wednesday morn- 
ing, even at this time. 

Perhaps however the great objec- 
tion against these meetings is, that 
they are held at night. And pray 
are not balls, parties, routs, &c. held 
at night; and whoever objected to 
them mercly because they were held 

















at that time? Not the persons I 
presume who object to prayer meet- 
ings. There is however another, 
and perhaps the great objection 
lies against the manner in which 
they are conducted, and yet in all 


those where the writer of this has | 





attended, the service of the prayer | 
book has been first used, and then a | 


chapter read from the Bible, and then 


OMISSION OF THE ANTE-COMMUNTON SERVIcE, Ke. 





a hymn sung, and then an explana- || 
tion of the chapter or an exhortation | 
given, and then there was praying | 


and singing again. No objection 
can lie against such meetings but 
what can be made to bear with equal 
propriety against the Sabbath morn- 
ing or evemmg meeting at Church. 

Your correspondent alludes also 
to the ordinary omission of the Antc- 
communion service. I am aware 
that enough has already been said 
upon your pages upon this subject. 
Therefore on this point my words 
shall be few. 
of the last-rubric in the communion 
service, it is admitted that it was 
then binding to say ald that is ap- 
frointed at the communion to the 
end of the Gosfiel ufron all Sundays 
and other holydays when there was 
no communion, as well as when 
there was. NowT ask, why was the 
alteration made; why was the word 
‘sermon’ added before the word 
“communion”? Your correspon- 
dent Episcopalian in page 79, No. 
3, vol. 5th, says that “the intention 
clearly was, that even on days when 
there was no sermon, such as Eas- 
ter Monday, &c. the communion 
service should be read to the end of 
the Gospel.” But why altera ru- 
bric to meet a case which was alrea- 
dy provided for before. For that it 
was provided for before will not be 
denied, because Easter Monday, &c. 
are well known to be holydays; if 
any one doubts it, let him refer to 
the calender in the prayer book, and 
he may be satisfied of the fact. Now 
on all Sundays and all other holy- 
days, the service in question was re- 


Before the alteration | 


| 
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quired to be read; and therefore it 
was then required to be read on 
Faster Monday, kc. The reason 
given then by “Episcopalian” cannot 
be the correct reason, and the only 
conceivable reason why it was alter- 
ed was, to give the liberty to those 
who might desire it, of omitting on 
ordinary Sundays the ante-commu- 
nion service.—If then they have the 
liberty to omit it, are they censur- 
able for omitting i? But I have 
been told that it ought to be uscd 
to firevent giving offence to those 


| who firofess to think it binding uft- 





on them to use it. And so upon 
the same principle children should 
not be refused to be baptized in pri- 
vate houses, because it gives of- 
fence—no prayer meetings should 
be held, because it gives offence— 
no extemporary prayer should be 
used, because it gives offence—no 
minister should have a hymn sung 
before the commencement of morn- 
ing prayer, because it gives offence 
—no man should differ in opinion 
with the ecclesiastical authority, be- 
cause it gives offence. I am willing, 
gentlemen, to let a man do as he 
pleases, where he is at diderty to do 
as he pleases—for he has undoubt- 
edly a right to do so; and it is /ord- 
ing it in any one who shall attempt 
to make him do otherwise. 

Next your friend mentions the not 
wearing the surpfilice as one of the 
charges he had heard made. Now 
although I do not think this charge 
worth a moment’s notice on its own 
account, yet because it is supposed 
by many honest minded people, that 
because some ministers wear the 
surplice, all ought; I remark that 
there is no canon or rubric or any 
thing else requiring the use of a 
surplice. It is well enough where 
it can be done, and the people 
request it, that ministers should 
wear them if their congregations 
will furnish them, for it should ne- 
ver be asked of the minister himself 
to doit. But it is left entirely to a 
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minister’s own discretion or wishes 
whether he wear one or not, I 1s 
to my mind however neither neces- 
sary nor in all places expedient. 

With regard to refusing to bap- 
tize out of Church, to which your 
correspondent alludes; they who 
do it, act according to the direction 
of the following rubric: And also 
they, that is, the ministers, shad/ 
warn them, the people, that with- 
out like great cause and necessity, 
they frrocure not their children to 
be bapfitized at home in their own 
houses. 
great cause and necessity, they are 
not to frrocure their children to be 
baptized at home. And what is the 
great cause and necessity here re- 
ferred to? Evidently dangerous sick- 
ness of the child; for another rubric 
has this direction: And let them 
not doubt but that the child so bapfr- 
tized, that is In private, is daw/udiy 
and sufficiently baptized, and ought 
not to be bafitized again, Yet ne- 
vertheless, if the child which is afier 
this sort baptized, do afterwards 
live, it is expedient that it be 
brought into the Church, &c. But 
besides ali this, baptism is a solemn 
and public profession of religion, 
and entering into covenant with the 
Great Head of the Church And it 
is peculiarly appropriate that it be 
done in public, not in private. In 
my estimation, baptism is a serious 
thing and ought not to be treated 
lighuy. But if people are ashamed 
to come before a congregation to 
have their children baptized, they 
had much better not have them bap- 
tized at all. For Christ has himself 
said: whoso is ashamed of me before 
men, of him will I be ashamed be- 
fore my Father and before his holy 
angels. And he that confesseth me 
not before men, him will I not con- 
fess before my Father, &c. 

While upon this subject, the wri- 
ter will avail himself of a quotation 
from “Wheatly on the Common 
Prayer.” Saith he, “It is to be ob- 
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served that if the occasion be so ur- 
gent as to require baptUsm at home, 
ne Church has provided a particu- 
iar office for the administration of it, 
which directs that the essential parts 
of the sacrament be administered 
immediately in private, but defers 
the performance of the other solem- 
nities ull the child can be brought 
into Church. As to the office we 
are how upon, (that of public bap- 
tism of inlants) it is by no means to 
be used in any place but the 
Church. It is ordered to be said at 
the font in the middle of the Morn- 
ing or L:vening Prayer, and all along 
supposes the congregation to be 
present, and particularly in one of 
the addresses which the priest is to 
use, itis very absurd for him to tell 
the Godtathers and Godmothets ina 
chamber, that they Aave brought the 
child thither to be baptized, when 
himself is brought thither to baptize 
it. Lt is still more absurd for him in 
such a place to use that expression, 
Grant that whosoever is here dedi- 
cated to thee by our office and minis- 
try, &c. For he knows that the word 
here, cannot be applicable to the 
place he is in; nor yet has he any au- 
thority to omit or alter the form.” 
I might quote much more from 
this writer to the same purpose, but 
have not room. 

And here it may be asked, has a 
minister the right at any time of 
dispensing with the observance of 
any rubric? 1 think he has. It is 
not so much the /etéer as it is the 
spirit of the rubric or canon that is 
to be complied with, Whenever 
circumstances will permit, I hold 
that a clergyman should never de- 
viate from a strict adherence to ru- 
brics and canons.—But circum- 
stances may arise, which may ren- 
der it necessary that a minister 
should deviate. Duty and prudence 
alike require it. It is only on this 
ground that some of our bishops 
and clergy can justify the course 
they frequently pursue. I have 
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been present at an ordination when 
there was no sermon of exhortation 
—when no hymn or part of a hymn 
was sung before the giving of the 
elements in the communion—and 
yet there is a rubric requiring thas 
when the day afifointed, that is, for 
the ordination, is come, after morn- 
ing frrayer is ended, there shall be 
@ sermon or exhortation, declaring, 
tvc.—-and there is also a rubric re- 
quiring that dere, that is, after the 
consecration, Acre shall be sung a 
hymn or fart of a hymn, We. | 
have known the bishop himself at 
communion time omit the ante-com- 
munion service=—once On an occa 

sion of an ordination, and another 
time at confirmation. And it is the 
general practice with some of our 
clergy to baptize upon all occasions 
if required in private. And fur- 
ther, when they do baptize in the 
Church it is cither before the ser- 
vice commences or after worship is 
ended; and yet the rubric is imme- 
diately after the last lesson of morn- 
ing or evening frayer. If it was 
right to deviate in any one of these 
instances, it establishes the princi- 
ple I am contending for. Now I 
do not pretend to say, that error was, 
or is committed in all these cases; 
(and I hold myself ready to vouch 
for the correctness of the statements, 
having come under my own eye,) 
but to show from the practice of 
ministers of standing in the Church, 
the correctness of the position I 
have taken. But further, it is not 
to be presumed that the canons and 
rubrics of the Church can possibly 
meet every circumstance which may 
arise.—In many cases, even where 
in ordinary circumstances the word 
shall in the rubric is doubtless most 
positively binding, it may be dis- 
pensed with. Hence it was that not 
Tong since, the Bishop of Maryland, 
advised a young clergyman, to omit 
the use of the litany—circumstances 
in his opinion required it. A cler- 
gyman must frequently use his own 
Voi. 5...No. I2—=E ee 
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discretion, or else make himself ri- 
diculous and the Prayer Book too. 

Your correspondent alludes to one 
more subject, Gpon which | will 
touch with all possible delicacy==I 
mean “disobedience to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority.” All ministers do 
alike at their ordination, solemnly 

romise “to reverently obey theit 

ishop and other chief ministers, 
and to follow with a glad mind their 
godly admonitions, and submit them- 
selves to their godly judgments.” 
Now I know of none so lost to 
all upright and honourable princi- 
ple among our clergy; but that they 
would most gladly follow the godly 
admonitions and godly judgments 
of their bishop and other chief min- 
isters. But if their admonitions be 
not godly, if their judgments be not 
godly, 1 should be exceedingly sor- 
ry to see them followed at all. Now 
then the question occurs, who is to 
be the judge whether they be or be 
not godly? And hete no answer 
can be admitted which will go to 
take away the right of private judg- 
ment. No mun can compel ano- 
ther, be he ever so high in office, 
to receive his judgments and o- 
pinions. That is a privilege which 
Protestants will never yield. It 
may do for the degraded minions 
of a Papal hierarchy; but not for 
the members of a scriptural episco- 
pacy. Men have a right to think 
and judge for themselves in this 
country, and I hope they ever will 
do it. 

Now disobedience to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority,” is disobedience to 
the godly admonitions and the god- 
ly judgments of that authority. 
The ecclesiastical authority has a 
right to admonish; but it must be 
done in the spirit and according to 
the directions of the Gospel, other- 
wise, instead of its being godly, it 
is ungodly;—and the person ad- 
monished would do wrong to be in- 
fluenced by such admonitions. The 
word godly has an important mean- 
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ing, and was well put into the ques- 
tion. It is not doubted however, 
that when the ecclesiastical autho- 
rity does admonish, it does it in a 
manner that is considered by that 
authority godly. But suppose the 
person admonished, thinks it ungod- 
ly; and therefore refuses to obey, 
as in conscience he ought—How is 
the matter to be settled? Simply 
by bringing the person admonished 
to trial in the manner prescribed by 
the canons; | know of no other way. 

But to the point in question. The 
charge of disobedience to ecclesias- 
tical authority, is ¢o¢adly unfounded. 
And those who have fabricated the 
charge, are calumniators. They 
asserted that which was not true, 
and which they knew to be so. In- 
stances of such disobedience will 
be challenged in vain. They can- 
not be pointed out, because simply 
there are none. It is known indeed 
that there exists a difference of 
opinion, between the bishop and 
some of his clergy, about the best 
way of promoting the cause of 
Christ and building up the Church, 
as well as about some particular 
doctrines; but that is not disobedi- 
ence, unless the opinions of the 
bishop are infallible and carry with 
them the sanction of law, which I 
suppose he will not pretend is the 
case. Difference of opinion always 
did exist and always will exist. Men 
cannot be made to think alike.— 
And that man who would make 
others receive and bow to his opin- 
ions will always find a difficult task. 
I know that it is gratifying to the 


human heart for a man to know that | 


others adopt his opinions and judg- 
ments and are governed by them; 
and I know full well too, that it is 
mortifying for a man to know that 
others do not adopt his opinions and 
that they are not influenced by 
them: and that persons high in of- 
fice are apt to be offended when 
those below them do not respect 
their opinions. Still it is a mark 
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neither of an enlarged or liberal 
mind—but generally a mark of 
weakness and of pride, and savours 
of any thing rather than of that hu- 
mility which is of great price in the 
sight of God. 

I hope what I have said will be 
sufficient to show your country 
friend, that the men about whom 
he has asked the questions which 
have now been replied to, are not 
so bad as some would fain make us 
believe—not quite so destitute of 
principle or of common sense.— 
Should any one be disposed to con- 
test what I have advanced—if it be 
done in a proper spirit, it shall meet 
with due consideration; not other- 
wise, 

For the Repertory. 

THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

The educating of our youth for 
the sacred ministry, is a subject 
which has long engaged the atten- 
tion of a very considerable part of 
the American Episcopal Church.— 
And this is certainly, among the ob- 
jects of the very highest importance, 
of the deepest interest, that can call 
forth the energies of a christian peo- 
ple. “Christ loved the Church and 
gave himself for it.” And it is the 
Church which he will present unto 
himself, holy and without blemish, 
in the day of final retribution. 

Zhe ministry, ordained by Christ, 
is a constituent part of the Church, 
and necessary, not merely to its well- 
being, but to its existence and ex- 
tension. I do not think it requisite 
to frove the truth of these positions 
to any person who may feel suffi- 
cient interest in this subject to give 
to what I may write the slightest 
perusal. The Episcopal Church 





lays these truths at the foundation 
of her polity. 

Nor are we, perhaps, less unani- 
mous in regard to the requisite, or 
desirable Jiterary qualifications in 
our candidates for the sacred min- 
istry. 


The circumstances of the 
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candidates, the exigences of the 
church, and the scenes of labour 
into which they were expecting to 
enter, have hitherto rendered it ex- 
pedient, and in many instances ne- 


cessary, to admit persons into the | 


ministry with slender literary attain- 
ments. And it is not known to the 


writer of this paper, that there has | 


been reason to regret that such has 


been the practice of the Church.— | 


' 


But it is every day becoming more || 


expedient that we have a /earned as 
well as pious ministry. Else the 
honour and dignity of the sacred 
effice cannot be sustained, and the 
Church maintain an exalted 
among those who profess the name 
of Christ under some diversity of 
form, nor command the respect of 
the unbelieving part of mankind. — 
Sull however the degree of learning 


> | 


must of necessity depend, in a mea- 
sure, and probably fora considerable | 
time to come, on the circumstances | 
in which those are placed, who offer 
themselves for Wie holy office. 

My attention has long been drawn 
to the subject of rHw£oLocicaL 
scHooLs, and .has recently been 
more intensely excited by the oppo- 
sition which has been put forth in 
some parts of the Atlantic States, to 
the establishment of a Theological 
Seminary in the Western States, 
and to the collecting of funds in 
England for that ebject. I can but 
view this opposition in its effects, 
(it is not said in iis intention) should 
it be successful, as most injurious 
to the extension of our rising Church 
in the Western States, and as en- 
dangering the well-being, if not the 
existence of the few Churches that 
are planted in those distant and vast 
regions, and among that fast increas- 
ing population. My convictions are 
not the result of cursory views of 
this subject; nor has interest any in- 
fluence on my jucgment. I have 
been at the pains to examine the 
subject carefully in all the lights 
which I could obtain, and they have 
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| shall present it to those who may be 
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not been few nor obscure; and I 


| willing to look into it with all the 
|| clearness and strength I can, in the 


| 
| 
| 


humble and devout hope of produc- 
| ing a conviction of the necessity, and 
propriety of the effort that is mak- 
ing to obtain the requisite funds for 
educating “the sons of the soil” for 
the ministry in‘éhe Western States.” 

The subject is presented in two 
points of view: the first is the object 
iisclf; the second, the means of ob- 
taining: it 

The object in contemplation is the 
establishment of a THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY in the WESTERN STATES, 
including the means for the prere- 
quisite literary attainments. 

Its evact locality is not a point 
having the least bearing on the gen- 


eral question of its establishment.— 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


are all large States. 





_ Near Cincinnati has been suggested 
by a writer on the subject, as eligi- 
le on account of the facility of ac- 
| cess to that place from all the Wes- 
tern States and Territories. A lite- 
rary and ‘Theological Seminary lo- 
cated on the Ohio near Cincinnati, 


' would be easily accessible to all the 


States bordering on the Ohio, the 
Mississippi and their numerous and 
extensive tributary streams; that is, 
to eight States and all the Western 
Teritories. How greata part of the 
American empire! for the western 
Let one “look 
on the map of America, and com- 
pare the Western States—transal- 
pine America—with the rest of our 
rising empire. Observe the facilities 
of intercourse in the mighty rivers 
that wash the western parts of Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia, the states of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Louis- 
siana, and several Territories.”°— 
“From Pittsburg to the mouth of the 
Ohio is eight hundred miles: and the 
Mississippi is navigated by steam 
boats from its mouth to the falls of 
St. Anthony, a distance of two thou- 
sand miles,” “Trace the Missouri 
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also, the Arkansaw, and other larg: 
rivers on which our brethren are fix 

ing their habitations and extendin:. 
the American empire. Behold t»« 
numerous people that will in every 
succeeding age, receive inestimable 
benefits from the founding of a The- 
ological Seminary in the west, and 
you will see that such an institution 
there will be above all price.’’* 

But it is said by opposers to the 
founding of such an institution there, 
that youth from those states can at- 
tend the General Theological Semi- 
nary in New York. “Jt could with 
as much truth be said, that the 
youth in the western states, design- 
ed for the other learned professions, 
can go to the eastern colleges, as 
that the youth designed for the min- 
istry, can go to the eastern theolo- 
gical schoolg Were there no se- 
minaries of general literature in the 
western states, a few gentlemen’s 
sons would be sent to the eastern 
colleges; but how, in that case, would 
literature languish in the west? and 
how few young men of those states, 
will be prepared for the sacred min- 
istry if no theological seminary shall 
be founded there;’** 

It is indeed conceded that very few 
young men in those states will be 
able to bear the expense of attending 
the General Theological Seminary 


in New York. The senior Bishop of 


the American Church, wri'ing by the 
request of three of his hrethren, to 
Bishop Chase, having mcutioned the 
reduced price of board in N. York, 
says, “and although this may be 
too much for young mei from Ohio, 
it is equally so for others irom dif- 
ferent parts of the Union” The 
expense there, it is aii tcl by the 
highest authority, will prevent the 
young men of Ohio, froin availing 
themselves of the advantayes aris- 
ing from the institution, in New 
York. Of what advantage then will 

** Rev. Mr, Baldwin’s address to the 
Episcopal Church¢a in the Atlantic 
States. 
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be that imstitution to any of the 
Western States? For the observa- 
ion is more applicable to every onc 
of them than to Ohio, they being 
farther distant. In truth that The- 
ological Institution can be of very lit- 
tle, or no advantage, to the youth of 
those states, and this is admitted by 
the senior Bishop of the American 
Church, writing by the request of 
three of his brethren, Bishops Ho- 
bart, Croes, and Brownell. But 
the senior Bishop, is incorrect in 
the latter part of the passage which 
I have just quoted. Itis not “egual- 
ly” difficul to obtain the requisite 
funds in the Atlantic as m the 
Western States. The difference 
lies in the price of the productions 
of the soil in the respective sections 
of our country. Two families, liv- 
ing the one in the Atlantic and the 
other in the Western States, send- 
ing each a son to the General Se- 
minary in New York, would be sub- 
jected to a difference of real ex- 
pense equal to the difference in the 
frrice of the productions of the soil 
in their respective places of resi- 
dence, and this is very considerable. 
Besides, a man travelling from the 
Western to the Atlantic States, is 
subjected to a discount on the pa- 
per of the Western Banks; or, if he 
exchanges his paper for specie in 
the West, he must give a per cent- 


| age, which is the same thing. These 


are differences in the rea? expense, 
when the zominal expense is the 
same, which may always be felt to 
the disadvantage of the Western 
people, and must ever prevent the 
young men there, except the most 
affluent, from coming to the Eastern 
schools. I fear no contradiction 
here from any man of enlarged ob- 
servation. 

The establishment of a Theolo- 
gical Seminary in the West, is op- 
posed on the ground of the emali 
number of youths that may offer 
themselves for the ministry, ‘It is 


not knewn,”* says one objector, “that 











in Ohio, there are more than two 
or three candidates for orders; no: 
is it believed the number will ever 
be more considerable than to con 
stitute a very small class.” On 
what evidence this “belief”’ is ground- 
ed, it is certainly difficult to con- 
jecture. One must have more than 
human prescience to be able to 
look into futurity and speak of events 
with such confidence! But we may, 
without presumption, doubt of the 
above objector being endued with 
the spirit of prophecy on the sub- 


ject of a western divinity school. It 


may be that there are not, at pre- 
sent, in Ohio, more than two or 
three candidates for orders in the 
Episcopal Church. And it may be 
also, that there is not now a single 
candidate for orders in all the other 
Western States and Territories.— 
How appalling is this supposed fact 
to the projectors of a‘ Western Theo- 
logical Seminary!’ A Theological 
Seminary to be founded in a locali- 
ty inviting to it students from a 
great part of our country in which 
“it is not known that there are more 
than two or three candidates for 
orders”! 

The fact is admitted, that “the 
number of candidates for orders’’ in 
the Western States, is very small. 
What, if there be not one prepared 
and disposed to enter on the study 
of divinity West of the Allegany 
mountains and South of the lakes to 
the gulf of Mexico? Most certainly 
the number is now so small as could 
not justify any man in founding a 
Theological Institution on account 
of these alone. 

There were at the time the Bish- 
op of Ohio left his diocess, only five 
Episcopal Clergymen in that state, 
two in Kentucky, one in Indiana, 
two in Mississippi, and one in Lou- 
isiana, but none in Tennessee, IIli- 
nois, Missouri, nor in any of the 
Western territories; that is, in eight 
States and four Territories, there 
were only eleven Episcopal Cler- 
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gymen. How great a dearth of the 
word and ordinances of the yospel 
in respect to Episcopal mimistra- 
tions! And none preparing to go 
out into those “spiritual wilds’ to ' 
seek for the sheep that are straying 
trom the told! Whose heart is not 
moved for these sheep that are scat- 
tered abroad without a shepherd? 
W hose heart can be restrained irom 
going along with that Christan “7 
Pastor and Bishop of souls in his 
apostolic efforts to obtain the means 
for the rearing up of faithful and 
able shepherds, who shall “seek for 
Christ’s sheep that are dispersed 
abroad, and for his children, who 
are in the midst of this naughty 
world, that they may be saved 
through Christ for ever’’? 

Yes, there are no candidates for 
Episcopal orders in those vast and 
widening regions of our country. 4 
The fact is admitted; but not the 
conclusion drawn from it. Our con- 
clusion is the reverse of this. We 
urge from this most painful fact the 
necessity of founding in the West, 
a Seminary for the education of 
young men—*the sons of the soil” 
for the sacred minisiry. Hitherto 
there have been there very few can- 
didates for orders in the Episcopal 
Church. The Church has, till very i 
lately, had no existence in those : 
states; nor has it yet in several of te 
them; people have neither known ie" 
nor heard of it but as the Church of 7. 
their fathers; and young men have 
had no means of obtaining the re- 
quisite theological education. There 
has not been, nor is there now, per- 
haps, a single Episcopal Clergy- 
man in those states, who could lend 
¢he time from his other avocations, 
which is requisite, for -preparing 
youth for orders. Let there be a 
Seminary founded for this object 
and the means be firovided for the 
support of youth, and young men 
will offer themselves. 

I will state a fact in point. A few 
years ago an Education Society was 
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instituted in ——— which was no soon- 
er known, than a number of young 
men offered themselves and were 
accepted by the examiming commit- 
tec. The number was so great as 
to call forth the utmost exertions of 
the agents of the Institution to pro- 
cure the requisite funds. I have 
no doubt other similar facts might 
be adduced. This is sufficient for 
my present purpose. Provide the 
means for the education of youth for 
the ministry in the. Western States, 
and many will offer themselves.— 
There will be a pressing into “the 
school of the prophets’”’—an ardour 
manifested by many “a goodly young 
man’’ to prepare himselt for becom- 
ing “an able minister of the New 
Testament”—‘a dispenser of the 
word of life’’ to the needy and per- 
ishing. Establish a Theological 
Seminary in the West, and some 
will be able to maintain themselves 
during a full course of study, who 
could never come to our Eastern 
schools, “and many a family will be 
able to be at the small annual ex- 
pense” of clothing a son, “and will 
cheerfully make the sacrifice to en- 
joy the satisfaction and the honour of 
putting a beloved son in the sacred 
ministry. How many a pious mo- 
ther—how many an aflectionate sis- 
ter, will be found cheerfully toiling 
to make the garments for the bright- 
est hope of a pious family? Thus 
will a numerous succession of well 
educated, pious youth be continual- 
ly going forth from the same insti- 
tution, prepared to plant and water 
the vineyard of the Lord, and to 
adorn with their talents and virtues 
the churches of Christ, throughout 
the extensive regions of the west.’* 

The flan of a Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary, suggested by an 
agent of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society, from which pa- 
per some extracts have been made 
above, has been referred to by some 
writers on the present question.— 

* Rey. Mr. Baldwin’s address. 
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Bishop Chase’s views, as stated in 
his letter to Bishop White, are some- 
what similar. Their opinion and 
testimony are independent on each 
other. As one of these clergymen 
has resided in Ohio, and as the other 
has visited several of the western 
states, is not this coincidence of view 
some evidence of its correctness, as 
arising from the existing state of 
things there? 

That plan is noticed in a docu- 
ment said to have been received 
from England, and it is asked, ‘will 
it be for the honour and ultimate in- 
fluence of evangelical truth, to send 
forth a clergy so inadequately qua- 
lified to defend it, and so far inferior 
to those educated in other institu- 
tions?”” This document is printed 
in the postscript of a letter from “A 
Presbyter of the diocess of New 
York’’, “to the Wardens and Ves- 
try of Christ Church, Cincinnati.” 
This Presbyter, as also the writer in 
England, is strongly opposed both 
to the establishing of a Theological 
Seminary in the western states, and 
to the attempt of Bishop Chase to 
procure funds for its endowment in 
England. Professing, at the same 
time, a strong interest in the extend - 
ing of the Church into those vast re- 
gions of our country, I have looked 
into his pages to discover his views 


| concerning the means of effecting 


this most desirable object. Altho’ 
he admits “the constitutionality and 
abstract right” of the Church in 
Ohio to establish a local Seminary, 
he denies the expediency of the mea- 
sure. We might deny his compe- 
tency to pronounce a decision on 
this question. But what has he sug- 
gested in the place of the plan which 
he opposes! ‘Perhaps some addi- 
tion might have been made”’ by the 
Trustees of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary “to your Bishop’s in- 
come as President of Cincinnati Col- 
lege, on consideration of his super- 
intending the studies of such young 
men as could not, with what assist- 
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ance might be afforded, come to the 
General Seminary; and something 
might have been extended to aid 
those thus under his care, who might 
require it.” In a preceding page, 
he answers the inquiry, supposed to 
be made, concerning the worthy 
young men in Ohio, who cannot af- 
ford any part of the expense of at- 
tending the General Seminary.— 
“What are they to do? Precisely 
what many similarly situated young 
men in other diocesses have to do, 
and what all our candidates have 
had to do, ever since the Church 
was first introduced into this coun- 
try—the dest they can, with such 
clerical aid and counsel as they 
can obtain.” ‘This Presbyter writes 
with sufficient caution, not intending 
to commit himself, nor the Trustees 
of the Gencral Seminary. “ Per- 
haps some addition might”, &c.— 
“something might have been ex- 
tended”, &c. And does he think 
that “the best they can do” under 
existing circumstances, will be suffi- 
cient to qualify them for the able 
discharge of the duties of the minis- 
terial office? Does he think that 
youth so prepared for the ministry, 
would be detter prepared than on 
the plan which a writer in England 
decidedly condemns, which contem- 
plates a four years’ course of study, 
after a good English education?— 
What this “‘Presbyter” has suggest- 
ed is absolutely nothing at all in re- 
gard to providing an efficient min- 
istry for the vast regions and rapidly 
increasing population of the West. 

‘The plan of a Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary has been suggest- 
ed to the minds of the projectors, 
it is evident, from a knowledge of 
the existing facts and circumstances 
there. Had the importance of such 


an institution been stated, and the 
means of supporting its teachers 
been pointed out, and nothing more, 
would it not have been immediately 
asked, “How will your youth be 
supported in your projected semi- 
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nary? Your youth must be taken 
from the bosom of families, many of 
whom cannot be supposed to be 
able in those new states to give their 
sons an adequate literary and theo- 
logical education.” The objection 
would have been formidable, and in 
the opinion of every informed mind, 
perhaps, unanswerable. Something 
has been suggested in regard to the 
maintenance of youth during the 
term of preparation for the ministry. 
Many young men in the Atlantic 
states, earn the means of their sup- 
port by teaching while pursuing stu- 
dies preparatory to a profession. 
This is not thought to be in any way 
improper or degrading; and why 
should any other lawful means of 
obtaining the same end, be thought 
so? Agriculture and horticulture, 
printing and book-binding, are repu- 
table employments. Should youth, 
who have been brought up in indus- 
trious habits, be engaged two or 
three hours daily in one or other 
of these employments, during the 
whole preparatory term for the min- 
istry, we can imagine nothing de- 


| grading in the thing, and are quite 


sure that such “regular exercise 
would be conducive to their health, 
and would facilitate their attain- 
ments.” A fertile imagination can 
as easily create difficulties in all the 
details of this plan as in the object 
itself, divested of its peculiarities. 
Young men might support them- 
selves on this plan, and not be with- 
out “opportunity of rubbing off those 
local habits, and views and manners 
which so much obstruct the influ- 
ence even of talents and of worth.” 
And I ask “A Presbyter of the dio- 
cess of New York”, which of the 
two classes of youth would be best 
prepared for the able discharge ot 
their duties, those who, “after a 
mere English education,” should 
devote “four years to classical, ge- 
neral, and theological studies”, un- 
der able teachers, and this in union 
with labouring two or three houm 
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‘from all parts of the union. The 
experience of a very respectable 
religious communion confirms this 
reasoning from the general princi- 
ples of human nature. The Pres- 
byterian Church has a theological 
seminary at Princeton; but a synod 
of that Church in the eastern part of 
this state (New York) have estab- 
lished one, and another is contem- 
plated by the synod of Tennessee.” 

It may not be out of place to re- 
fer here to the document recently 
received from England, of which 
some notice has already been taken. 
It is evident that this writer is not 
fully informed on American affairs, 
or he has “forgotten” the mention 
of some facts. For in his endea- 
vours to ascertain what is the policy 


daily in the field or garden, the 
printing office or book-bindry; or, 
those who should do “the best they 
can, with such clerical aid and coun- 
* sel as they could obtain’? 

But no unalterable plan has been 
suggested by any friend of this mea- 
sure. Only some /ints have been 
thrown out. And nearly the same 
by two persons whose attention had 
been drawn to the subject. Per- 
haps the utter improbability of wee? 
taining funds adequate to the objec 
in contemplation, the educating of 
the sons of the soil for the work of 
the ministry in the western states, 
might have turned their thoughts to 
the same means. But is there not 
a sovereign Ruler of men, in whose 
hands are the hearts of all? May 
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He dispose those to whom he has 
given much, to make liberal grants 
to this greatobject. Should the re- 
quisite funds be obtained—which 
may God grant—I trust there would 
be no cause for distressing fears 
that the institution would not be so 
established and conducted as to pro- 
mote the glory of God in the great- 
est good of his Church. 

I perceive in the papers on this 
subject, repeated assertion that the 
General Theological Seminary is 
designed to firovide a ministry for 
the whole Church, This is certain. 
ly a vast design. But the senior 
Bishop, writing by the request of 
three of his brethren, admits that 
Ohio,—and, consequently, all the 
western states, will be unable to 
avail themselves of the benefits re- 
sulting from the establishment of 
the General Seminary in N. York. 
And one of those Bishops says, in a 
pastoral letter on the subject of The- 
ological Schools, “it can hardly be 
supposed that the various diocess- 
es, that are or may be established 
throughout this vast continent, will 
unite in support of one Theological 
Institution; or that it will be practi- 
cable for candidates for orders, to 
come to one place for instruction 











of the Presbyterians in this country, 
in regard to Theological Schools, 
whom he proposes to Episcopalians 
as models of imitation, he mentions 
those only of Andover, Massachu- 
setts, and of Princeton, New Jersey; 
omitting the mention of the institu- 
tion at Auburn and that in Tennes- 
see. his writer thinks that as the 
Prysbyterians rely for Missionaries 
and for Clergymen for the United 
States, on their General Theologi- 
cal Schools, which are situated near 
the sea coast, so should the Episco- 
pal Church on their General Semi- 
nary, situated on the same coast.— 
Now we are truly sorry he did 
not know the other facts concerning 
that very respectable body of Chris- 
tians; for then we should, most as- 
suredly, have had this Englishman 
on our side of the Allegany moun- 
tains advocating most strongly the 
establishment of a Western Theolo- 
gical Seminary, on the same princi- 
ple that he now enlists against the 
measure. 

Most certainly it never will be 
‘practicable for the candidates for 
orders” in the Western States, to 
come to the’ Seminary in New York. 
But were this practicable, when 
could they make the requisite pre- 
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parations for admission into that 
Seminary? The faculty of that in- 
stitution have adopted a standing 
rule on the subject of qualifications 
for admission: young men are not 
received without any classical or 
scientific attainments; and where 
shall the youth of the West, who 
are without pecuniary resources, ob- 
tain the means for acquiring the re- 
quisite qualifications for admission? 
On this subject of vital importance, 
we find nothing material suggested, 
not already noticed, and which is 
nothing at all in regard to the attain- 
ment of the great object in view, the 
educating of youth for the ministry 
in the Western States. It is most 
apparent that an application to the 
General Convention, to the General 
Seminary, or to the Churches in the 
Atlantic States, at the time of the 
sitting of the last General Conven- 
tion, or at any time before or since, 
would have been unsuccessful. We 
do not say that there would have 
been nothing at all granted, or ob- 
tained, but we do say, that it would 
have been something so very near 
to it, as to be nothing in comparison 
of the wants of that halfof America. 
Nor do we insinuate that “the Trus- 
tees of the General Seminary” are 


not so much of gentlemen and of | 





Christians as that a favourable hear- | 


ing of applications from the West 
would not have been granted. We 
cherish as an exalted opinion of those 
Trustees as any other men. But 
where are their means of granting 
any prayer that might be addressed 
them from the West? This inquiry 
need not be pushed. But there 
may be reference made to a clause 
in a resolution of the standing com- 
mittee of the Trustees of the Gene- 
ral Theological Seminary, passed 
last September, and designed by the 
Bishop of New York to be commu- 
nicated to the several societies and 
distinguished individuals in England, 
which clause is in these words:— 
‘from the state of its funds, which 
VoL. 5....No. 12.1 ff 
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are inadequate to cover its present 
lumited exigences.” Did “A Pres- 
byter of the Diocess of New York 
recollect” this passage when so 
strongly censuring the Bishop of 
Ohio, or his Diocess, for not apply- 
ing to the Trustees of the General 
Seminary for aid? Those Trustees 
are most assuredly “gentlemen and 
Christians;” but these characteris- 
tics may be unaccompanied with the 
means of establishing ‘literary and 
theologicak institutions. They say 
so, that the funds of the General 


| Theological Seminary “are inade- 


quate to cover its firesent limited 
exigences.” Under sucha state of 
iis finances, would not an application 
tor a division of its funds have been 
useless? Besides, has that board 
power to divert its funds? 

It is objected to the design of 
founding a Western Theological 
Seminary, “What evidence is there 
of any interest which Episcopalians 
of the States other than that of Ohio, 
can have in a design which originat- 
ed in that Diocess, which is sanc- 
tioned by no other?” It must have 
been known that no Diocess, “other 
than that of Omo,” has been organi- 
zed inthe West. There was indeed 
but a single Episcopal Church out 
of Ohio that could have been con- 
sulted on that subject; namely, that 
of Lexington, Kentucky. The very 
few other Churches were too new 
and imperfectly established, or far 
away, to act on such a question.— 
There are Episcopalians living in 
almost all parts of the Western 
States; but*they are for the most 
part, unknown to each other, and 
are fast forgetting the Church of their 
fathers. And may not a Christian 
Bishop, living nearest them, form 
and enter on the accomplishing of 
designs of great importance to them 
and their prosperity, and be blame- 
less? 

I cannot help remarking on the 
use which is made by the opposers 
of a Western Theological Seminary 
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to a Scriptural quotation, by the 
Committee of the last General Con- 
vention on the Theological Semina- 
ry. The Committee say, “and they 
anticipate with full confidence, the 
happy period when the north and 
the south will give up, and the east 
and the west will not keep back.” 
In quoting this passage, the word 
west is printed in different type 
from the rest of the passage, as if 
the committee had a special refer- 
ence to that quarter. This is as far 
from verity as the east is from the 
west. No whisper of opposition 
has been breathed in the west. No 
motive to opposition existed there. 
The attention of the committee was 
not drawn to that question. They 
speak expressly of “the Atlantic 
States’—“of the northern § and 
southern sections of our country,” 
butnota word of the Western States. 
The truth is, the Churches in the 
Atlantic States are but beginning to 
extend the Church into the Western 
States. I believe that the General 
Missionary Society, which very par- 
ticularly contemplates this exten- 
sion, did not receive the cordial 


countenance of a// the members of 


both houses of the General Conven- 
tion from the middle states, nor has 
it been generally patronized by the 
Churches in those states. And yet 
there is nothing doing out of that so- 
ciety for the planting of the Church 
in any of the western states, other 
than that of Ohio. No censure is 
intended here. ‘lhe several sections 
of the Church in the Atlantic states 
have had much more than they could 
do to serve themselves and enlarge 
their borders within those states. 
And the planting of the Church in 
the western states, other than that 
of Ohio, which was for a time ar- 
dently desired by some who went 
out there from the east, is an object 
which has long since ceased to be 
contemplated by the aged, and their 
children, born and brought up in the 
west, have only Aeard of the Church 
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of their fathers. YT cannot—I would 
not—suppress the melting emotions 
rising in my breast in writing this last 
period. I add—there are in those 
states, members of the Episcopal 
Church, who remember there, far 
away from their homes, the pleasant 
things of Zion which they left, and 
cannot, under present prospects, 
cherish the hope of again uniting in 
the sublime, transforming, and con- 
soling services of the sanctuary, in 
the use of which they would have 
communion with their pious friends 
and kindred, though absent in body, 
and cherish the hope of a re-union 
in the dlessed mansions of the just 
made pertect. 

The progress and change of sen- 
timent on the subject now under re- 
view, is a matter not uninteresting, 
and in some respects is very impor- 
tant. There has been from the be- 
ginning a diversity of views on this 
subject, and great changes of senti- 
ment among the most active agents. 
The Bishop of New York, as early 
as 1814, May 9th, published his 
views on it in a supplement to the 
Churchman’s Magazine. He pro- 
posed to institute a Grammar School 
and ‘Theological Seminary in New 
Jersey, eighteen miles from New 
York, and procured a grant of ten 
acres of land for the purpose. Hav- 
ing stated the advantages of that 
place, he says, “it would be impos- 
sible to find a situation combining all 
these advantages in the state of New 
York.”” Among other things, he 
says, “it is of the utmost importance 
that it should be in a retired neigh- 
bourhood, where there are few temp- 
tations to the pleasures of social life, 
and where there would not be easy 
access to the dissipations of the ci- 
ty.” ‘As it respects the Theologi- 
cal Students, this point is of im- 
mense importance.” But what says 
“A Presbyter of the diocess of New 
York’? ‘What they do see of so- 
ciety, is but a salutary recreation, 
and calculated to have a favourable 
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influence, in qualifying them for in- | 


tercourse with the world.’ He 
could not have “recollected” the 
above quoted passages from a pas- 
toral leuer. The Bishop of New 
York in the frospectus of the Gram- 
mar School and Theological Semi- 
nary, placed himself at the head of 
the institution, and the Bishop of 


New Jersey next himself in rank. | 


He says, “he is perfectly persuad- 
ed, that the judicious location of a 
Theological Seminary, and its com- 
mencement according to the plan 
proposed, is the most effectual me- 
thod of preventing those collisions 
which would jeopardize it altoge- 
ther.”” The Theological Seminary, 
he “designed for the benefit of the 
Church at large in these United 
States.” 

In his address to the Convention 
in New York, the following Octo- 
ber, he says, “It is proper that on 
the subject of the proceedings of the 
General Convention,” which com- 
menced its sittings on the 18th of 
May, “I should remark, that the op- 
position from the deputation of the 
Church in New York to the estab- 
lishment of a General Theological 
Seminary, dy an act of that body, 
did not arise from disaffection to a 
measure of vital importance to the 
Church; but from an opinion that 
the same object could be accom- 
plished on the most correct and en- 
larged principles and views, by pri- 
vate concert and co-operation among 
the influential friends of the Church 
in various parts of the union, with- 
out encountering many difficulties 
to which the measure would be lia- 
ble, if taken up under present cir- 
cumstances by the General Con- 
vention.” 

On his original views of fara- 
mount influence in the Institution, 
he has evidently acted to the pre- 
sent moment. We impeach no 
man’s motives. We point to facts 
only. But we may be permitted to 
ask, Is not the aim at paramount 
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influence a prominent feature in the 
character of this distinguished indi- 
vidual? Yet one of his favourite 
maxims is, “ Zhere is danger in go- 
verning too much.”’ In his pastoral 
letter, relative to measures for the 
theological education of candidates 
for orders, he says, “The propriety 
of the General Convention legisiat- 
ing on the establishment and regu- 
lation of a General Seminary, has 
been doubted by many of the best 
friends of the Church, and those 
long conversant in her concerns. 
The moment that body governs too 
much, or extends its enactments tot 
subjects on which there are clashing’ 
views and interests, the peace and 
union of the Church are endan- 
gered.” ) 

Here we pause and ask, Are we’ 
arrived at this crisis? We do not 
say that the General Convention of 
the Church has governed too muct’ 
but we do say, that in the present 
controversy there have been attri- 
buted to that body acts and prero- 
gatives which are a violation of the’ 
above cited maxim, and which do 
“endanger the peace and union of 
the Church,” and we say it with 
alarm. The House of Bishops, 
which is one branch of our supreme 
legislative body, in 1820 put the fal- 
lowing declaration upon their re- 
cords: “That they do not mean by 
this concurrence,” in removing the 
General Seminary to New Haven, 
‘to interfere with any plan now con- 
templated, or that may hereafter be 
contemplated, in any diocess or di- 
ocesses, for the establishment of 
theological institutions or professor- 
ships.” Yet it is said by the origi- 
nator of this declaration, in his note 
to the Church in England, “The 
power to establish these branch 
schools is vested not in any indivi- 
dual Bishop or Diocesan Conven- 
tion, but more properly in the Ge- 
neral Convention of the Church, 
and in the Board of Trustees of the 
Seminary; and the attempt to depart 
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from this wise arrangement, on the 
rt of any particular Bishop, or 
jocess, would tend to subvert the 
order and the unity of the Church, 
and ought obviously to be discoun- 
tenanced by all its friends.” 

In the first part of this passage, a 
prerogative is claimed for the Ge- 
neral Convention which that body 
does not possess exclusively, and 
whicb the same writer declared in a 
pastoral letter, would, if asserted, 
endanger the peace and union of the 
CAurch. This endangering of the 

ce and union of the Church, is 
mot then (this writer being judge) 
the work of the Bishop of Ohio, but 
of Aim who makes these exorbitant 
claims for the General Convention, 
and the Board of Trustees of the 
General Seminary. These bodies 
are, according to this writer, violat 
ing his own favorite maxim—there 
is danger in governing too much; 
and are thus endangering the peace 
and union of the Church. 

But the General Convention have 
not made the attempt to govern too 
much: it has not “extended its en- 
actments to subjects on which there 
are clashing views and interests.” 
It has left this matter as it stood in 
1820, allowing every diocess to act 
as it may see fit. And “the ten- 
dency to subvert the order and peace 
of the Church’’, lies not in the acts 
of the Diocess of Ohio, or of the 
Bishop thereof; but in those exorbi- 
tant claims which are the object of 
our animadversions. The danger 
to our peace and union, has its ori- 
gin and continuance in our Dio- 
trephes, who love to have the jre- 
eminence among us.”* 

In what instrument, it is asked in 
reference to a quotation just made, 
is “the power to establish branch 
schools’”® “vested in the General 
Convention of the Church?” I know 
of none. In the Constitution of the 
General Seminary, which was form- 
ed by the General Convention itself, 
that power is vested in “the Trus- 
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tees of the Seminary.” 
“that to err is human.” 

In the document from England, 
to which reference has been made, 
there is the following passage: “But 
the most remarkable feature of the 
Constitution of the General Semi- 
nary, as established at the period 
mentioned, and which did not before 
exist, is that which makes provision 
for what are called éranch schools,” 
Indeed! The most ardent friends 
of this Seminary thaught this no ve- 
ry “remarkable feature’’ of the Con- 
stitution, compared with that of giv- 
ing to the Diocess of New York its 
present weight of influence in the 
institution. This passage is as “re- 
markable” in one respect as the 
printing of the word west in a dif- 
ferent character from its connected 
words. 

It may be well to state in pass- 
ing, the occasion of the clause in the 
Constitution of the General Semi- 
nary, giving to the Trustees there- 
of, the power to establish dranch 
schools. ‘This is often important to 
the right understanding of the words 
of aninstrument. It is well known 
that a branch school of the Dioce- 
san Seminary of New York existed 
at Geneva, in that diocess, at the 
time of uniting the General Semi- 
nary and the New York Diocesan 
Seminary; and it is evident from the 
language of the clause of the Con- 
stitution of the General Seminary, 
giving to the Trustees thereof, the 
power in question, that the existence 
of the branch school of the Dioce- 
san Seminary of New York was the 
occasion of it. “The Trustees of 
the said Seminary shall have power, 
from time to time, to establish one 
or more branch schools in the state 
of New York, or elsewhere, to be 
under the superintendance and con- 
trol of the said Trustees.” This 
specific mention of the state of New 
York, is proof that the General Con- 
vention had not in view a like sub- 
ject to that now agitated. The 


So we see, 
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right of the several Diocesses » 
this matter was not in any wa) 
questioned. Indeed the Genera! 
Convention could not have ques- 
tioned that right without, at the 
same time, indirectly censuring the 
conduct of the Diocess of New 
York, for having established local 
Theological schvols. No censure 
was intended, and no prohibiuon 
was intended in this clause of the 
constitution. 

The several Diocesses then have 
the right to institute Theological 
Seminaries, and he who censures 
them for the exercise of that right, 
commits an offence. 

The expediency of establishing a 
Western Theological Seminary, is 
a question which Churchmen, re- 
sident there, have a right to de- 
cide, whose decision will, I humbly 
trust, be, at length, afhrmed by eve- 
ry enlightened and impartial obser- 
ver. 

I shall make but a few observa- 
tions on the means of establishing a 
Theological school in the West; 
that is, on the necessity and propri- 
ety of the application that is making 
in England, for the attaining of this 
object. 

The Churches in the Atlantic 
States cannot furnish the means; or, 
are not now disposed to do it.— 
There is no present prospect of it. 
What then could the few Churches 
in the west do under existing circum- 
stances? the few who cherished a 
strong and increasing desire to per- 
petuate and extend the Church of 
God—the Church of their fathers 
amidst that increasing and wide 
spreading population? What could 
they do but “turn their eyes to the 
land of our fathers? to that land 
whose enlightened inhabitants are 
spreading the glorious Gospel to a 
benighted world?’ to that land not 
a few of whose inhabitants have 
removed, and may remove to this, 
and enjoy a portion of the benefits 


* Bp. Chase’s letter to Bp. White. 
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which will result from the munifi- 
cence of their own kindred? 

Iam unable to perceive the impro- 
priety of this application. Its imjpro- 
priety “because of the effect which 
might be produced in our civil in- 
stitutions in the U. States,” 1 do not 
distinctly perceive, unless it Le what 
is stated with so great vehiemence 
in the conclusion of a letter by “a 
Presbyter of the diocess of 'N. York.” 
Now, I believe there is very iittle of 
that hostile feeling among non-epis- 
copalians against the Church of Eng- 
land, which existed at the close of 
the Revolution in this country; and 
I am quite sure that if it be revived 
and prolonged against the Episco- 
pal Church in America, it will not 
be through the present or similar 
application from any part of the E- 
piscopal Church in this country to 
the members of the English Church; 
but through such imprudent writers 
as “a Presbyter of the Diocess of 
New York.” Nor dol believe that 
with all his zeal, he will be able to 
excite among non-episcopalians a 
prejudice against us on that account. 
But should the prejudice be reviv- 
ed and continued, “the responsibili- 
ty” thereol will rest on himself and 
others, who are themselves rekind- 
ling it. His alarms “in the event of 
another rupture between this coun- 
try and Great Britain,” growing out 
of the fact that there shall be depo- 
sits of “solicited British bounty” 
for the education or support of cler- 
gymen of our Church, he may rest 
assured are groundless; unless he 
shall himself be successful in awak- 
ening and perpetuating the prejudi- 
ces which once existed. No: the 
day has gone by in which those preju- 
dices can be any longer increased, 
or prolonged to our hurt. And I 
am not afraid to avow that the me- 
thod by which this writer proposes 
to wipe off the imagined stain from 
the fair character of the American 
Episcopal Church, would fix a blot 
on it as Lasting as her records, 
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I must remark on the term “un- 
solicited,’ which the several writers 
opposed to the object of Bp. Chase, 
so frequently used, and sometimes 
in a different character. Unsolicit- 
ed donations to the Gencral Semi- 
nary, the British nation or the En- 
glish Church are repeatedly told 
will be received by the General 
Theological Seminary. And there 
is nota little solicitude manifested 
to communicate this sentiment to 
that Church, to her several socie- 
ties and distinguished individuals ; 
and to say to that Church ina reso- 
lution of the Standing Committee of 
the Trustees of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, that that Seminary 
“js peculiarly entitled to the patron- 
age of all those benevolent individ- 
uals who take an interest in the pros- 
perity of the American Church.” 
Now how far removed is this from 
the humbling attitude of “soliciting 
British bounty”? And what will be 
the difference of effect on our civil 
institutions, arising from the knowl- 
edge of the fact by non-episcopali- 
ans, that our students in divinity, or 
our clergy are supported by British 
bounty, received in the one or the 
other of these ways? In the one 
case, an American prelate carries to 
England a document from the stand- 
ing Committee of the General The- 
ological Seminary, containing an as- 
sertion of the paramount claims of 
that institution to the patronage of 
English churchmen, designed to be 
communicated to all the wealthy so- 
¢cieties and distinguished individuals 
of the Church of England. In the 
other case, an American prelate 
states in person the wants of Epis- 
¢opalians living in one half of the 
American empire. Both return, 
bringing British bounty; the one hav- 
ing received it through indirect (and 
will it be indirect), the other by di- 
rect solicitation. Now what interest 
Will non-episcopalians have—what 
motive—what reason—for making 
the broad discrimination which it is 
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asserted with great alarm, they will 
make? They may discriminate ; 
but not, I trust, in this case, to the 
prejudice of the Church for having 
in one section of it solicited, through 
its chief Pastor, funds for the esta- 
blishment of a ‘Theological Semina- 
ry, in which “the sons of the soil” 
may receive an adequate education 
for becoming able ministers of the 
New Testament, that thus the king- 
dom of our Lord may be widely ex- 
tended and perpetuated to the lat- 
est generations. 

In the exercise of perfect right, 
the Bishop of Ohio, actuated by the 
purest and most benevolent motives, 
has gone to England “to accomplish 
designs of great importance to the 
primitive Church in the Western 
States.” Now I shall be justified 
in appropriating the language of a 
resolution, already quoted, to the 
remnant of the Church in those 
states; that that remnant “is pecu- 
liarly entitled to the patronage of 
all those benevolent individuals” in 
England, “who take an interest in 
the prosperity of the American 
Church.” It it were proper to use 
in that resolution the words “fpecu- 
liarly entitled’, then there is pro- 
priety in applying them to the rem- 
vant of the Church in the Western 
States. ‘he Church in the Atlan- 
tic States is the daughter of the 
Church of England, and enjoyed 
from her “a long continuance of 
nursing care and protection.” The 
Church in the Western States has 
the same origin; and is she not, as 
a daughter, “peculiarly entitled” to 
some nursing care and protection 
Srom her venerated parent? 1 write 
this with a trembling hand; but not 
that I feel the incorrectness of the 
reasoning from the premises. 

The children of the daughter of 
the Church of England, scattered 
abroad in the western wilds of Ame- 
rica, are calling to their venerated 
parent to send them the bread of 
life, else they perish. ‘Our eastern 
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brethren,” say they, “deeply sym- 
pathize with us in our great neces- 
sities; but they have not a sufficien- 
cy of bread for themselves and us, 
and we stretch out our hands to our 
common parent, soliciting her bene- 
ficence. We supplicate for not a 
few who came out from among 


yourselves, and “who are bone of 


your bone and flesh of your flesh,” 
and who are sighing in their deso- 
late places, saying “When shall we 
come and appear before God?’— 
W hen shall the savor of our prayers, 
our thanksgivings and our songs, 
from this side those wide spread 
waters, mingle in its ascent with the 
offerings of our fathers and brethren, 
and form one cloud of incense be- 
fore the throne of God and of the 
Lamb?” 

“A Presbyter’’ is devoutly thank- 
ful that Bishop H. is now in Eng- 
land to counteract the baleful ef- 
forts of Bishop Chase’s applications 
there. He is reminded that oppo- 
sition does not always retard the 
progress of a good work. Perse- 
cution scattered abroad the first dis- 
ciples; but wherever they went, they 
were like a cloud pouring down 
rain plentifully upon thirsty land. 
There are similar cases nearer our 
own time. The opposition, both in 
England and America, to two great 
institutions, has very much increased 
their efficiency. Should this be the 
effect, in the present instance, we 
too should rejoice, not for the exist- 
ence of the cause, but that there 
is OnE, who can bring about the 
most beneficial purposes by means 
intended to defeat them. 

And here we shall take the liber- 
ty of reminding “A Presbyter,” and 
all others interested, of the real 
cause why the funds of the General 
Seminary are, after so long a time 
and sg much exertion, still “inade- 
quate to even its presest limited ex- 
igences.” That cause is the strong 
and unwearied efforts to gain an en- 
tire ascendency in the institution. 


CHRISTIAN PRUDENCE, 
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We have much unequivocal proof 
of this. The Episcopalians of New 
York have themselves become of- 
fended and withholden their contri- 
butions. And we entertain a strong 
suspicion that for this reason there 
began to be a looking toward the 
land of “our fathers” for “unsolicit- 
ed benefactions.”” 

This overweaning desire for “the 
preeminency” has had and will con- 


/ tinue to have the most morbid in- 
fluence on the finances of the Ge- 


neral Seminary. And this morbid 
influence will be increased by the 
opposition raised against the esta- 
blishment of a Western Theological 
Seminary. It is a most miserable 
policy which claims for itself every 
thing of wealth, and honour, and 
ascendency. 

Now as we will yield to none ina 
devout desire to see the prosperity 
of the General Theological Semi- 
nary, we most respectlully advise 
all, who have the management of 
its interests, TO CHANGE THEIR PO- 
Licr. Otherwise they will never 
conciliate the great body of the 
Episcopalians in the United States, 
nor in the city and diocess where 
the institution is located, and be able 
to avail themselves of “the immense 
resources” of which so frequent 
mention has been made. 


PACIFICATOR, 
== 


[For the Repertory,] 
TRANSLATOR.—CHAPTER VI. 
Of Christian Prudence. 

1. Men are generally prone te 
run into excesses. It is very ea- 
sy, in endeavouring to avoid false 
shame, to become presumptuous, 
rash, inconsiderate. It is necessa- 
ry, therefore, always to keep watch 
over ourselves, and see that our 
courage be tempered with wisdom; 
that heavenly wisdom, which St. 
Paul calls the spirit of a well esta- 
blished soul. This Spirit not only 
gives a man ability to perform his 
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duties, and an ardent desire to be 
employed only in advancing the glo- 
ry of God and the good of his neigh- 
bour, but strengthens him to do 
«very thing with a divine prudence. 
sAsk wisdom of God, and he will 
grive it you. 

2. Yes, he shall certainly obtain 


his requests, who humbles himself 


before God, and, asa helpless child, 
prays for prudence and understand- 
ing, taking the Word of God for his 
constant counsellor. 

3. In order tu be sure that we are 
striviuig according to these rules, it 
is Necessary to be fully persuaded 
that genuine faith is always accom- 
panied by repentance: and that to 
possess an intrepid faith, it must be 
kept i continual exercise. The 
courage which springs from faith, is 
not an ill-founded rashness. It is 
the fear of God, which having taken 
possession of our hearts, chases a- 
way the fear of man. Where the spi- 
rit of humility dwells, there is also 
the Spiritof wisdom. Let no mande- 
ceive himself; there is no true faith, 
without holiness of heart and life. 

4. Genuine faith is always accom- 

anied by love to our neighbour.— 
By faith, a man is master of all; by 
love, he is the servant of all; by faith 
he is a king; by love, he is a spiri- 
tual priest—serving, not ruling in 
the sanctuary of Christ. He whose 
heart does not burn with this holy 
love, but who suffers hatred, wrath, 
malice or €nvy to govern him, is an 
unbeliever. 

5. To maintain the necessary de- 
gree of courage, we ought to pray, 
and to continue in a sincere union 
with God. We shall not, then, be 
exposed to self-deceit, but shall be 
animated with the spirit of charity. 
Whoever, with humble, fervent and 
constant prayer, makes every effort 
for a closer union with God, shall not 
only be strengthened against the er- 
rors of his own imagination, but als: 
against every species of temptation. 

6. This boldness should not, in 








the least, prevent inferiors from ren- 
dering to those above them, that 
which is their due. It is only ne- 
cessary to keep in remembrance, 
that we are never to yield so unli- 
mited an obedience as to prefer the 
authority of men to the commands 


| of God. 


There are men who believe they 
are striving according to the Faith, 
while they only follow their own im- 
aginations, without being establish- 
ed upon the Word of God. It is ne- 
cessary that we be governed by hu- 
mility, by prudence, by obedience, 
in order to distinguish good from 
evil influence, and good from evil 
advice. Weought not to look upon 
ourselves as perfect, because we 
have come out from the world, if we 
still remain, in any degree, slaves to 
ourselves. 

7. To our faith, then, let us add 
self-denial, humility, prayer, pati- 
ence, and cordial love towards our 
neighbour, and Jet us encourage one 
another to resist the fear of man. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Of the Good produced, by Faith overcom- 
ing the Fear of Man. 

1. The eleventh chapter of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews presented a 
copious theme for reflection on the 
glorious effects of Faith. But do 
not make God changeable by say- 
ing with an unbelieving world: these 
things, it is true, have taken place; 
but the age of miracles has ceased. 
This false maxim is an insult to the 
Deity. It destroys all the promises 
which have been made, and renders 
useless all the examples which have 
been placed before our eyes. If 
we do not follow the same path ip 
which the saints have trod, we ought 
not to throw the blame upon God, 
or upon the difference of the umes. 
The difference is in the persons, and 
not in the times.* 


* There is perhaps here some refer- 
ence to the Popish belief of the contin- 
uance of miracles in the Church. Yet, 
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Every believer, indeed, is not 
bound to do all that Abraham and 
Moses did. But every one should 
imitate the faith of those two holy 
men, and bring it into energetic ex- 
ercise in the condition in which God 
has placed him, and under all cir- 
cumstances; that thus, with them, 
they may be fitted for the enjoy- 
ment of heavenly glory. It is with 
such a spirit we should meditate up- 
on the examples and glorious effects 
of Faith in the holy Scriptures. It 
is thus we shall derive from them 
strength and courage, by which to 
become more closely united to God. 

2. Since Faith, though so preci- 
ous a gift of God, is not ordinarily 
valued according to its real worth, 
it may be suitable to call to mind 
what the Scriptures teach concern- 
ing it. They inform us, that all the 
good which men do in the world, 1s 
through faith, by which they are so 
closely united to God, that it would 
be impossible to separate them. It 
is necessary, therefore, to say and to 
repeat, not only to the world, but 
also to the children of God, that 
Faith is a more eminent gift than 
reason can conceive or express.— 
The more we know of its precious- 
ness, the more intimate conviction 
we shail have that it is it which frees 
us from spiritual evils, and makes 
us patiently submit to those which 
are corporeal,—which renders us 
happy and gives us the Spirit of 
God. When the Creator has been 
pleased to execute some great pur- 
pose, he has always chosen as his in 
struments those whose Faith ren- 
dered them superior to the fear of 
man. A single individual, despis- 


if so, it is but slightly hinted at. We 
have reason to rejoice at a publication 
from a member of the communion of 
Rome, free from all those excrescences, 
which in general are cultivated by her 
writers with so much care and assiduity. 
We add—thank God for the boldness, 
fidelity, and simple piety of Dr. Nandi, 
and pray that his labours may not be in 
vain in the Lord.—f Tr. 
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ing this fear, and labouring in the 
name of the Lord, has often pre- 
served whole nations. And what 
characteristic is more worthy of 
observation in the Apostles, while 
preaching the Gospel, than the great 
courage of which they gave such 
abundant proots, and which so mar- 
vellously wrought upon those who 
heard them. It is for this reason 
they are set before us, as examples, 
to teach us, by their victory, fear- 
lessly to confess Christ before men, 
and to suffer his cross, that we may 
become partakers of his glory. 


nm - 


To the Editors of the Repertory. 


PatLapetpata, June 19, 1824. 

Gentiemen: In your vnuniber of 
the present month, there is another 
communication from the Layman of 
Ohio. 

He grounds his charge of * bick- 
erings among the Bishops,” on the 
following words in the Memoirs of 
the Church: “ There was another 
‘matter which threatened the ex- 
‘*‘ citement of personal resentments; 
*“ but it was got over, as happily as 
“the preceding.” Surely there is 
a difference between a threatening 
attached to an opposition of opinion, 
which embraced a question of per- 
sonal right, and the actual issue of 
that opposition in personal resent- 
ments. Yet, the Layman thinks that 
the mention of the danger naturally 
suggested the idea, that.ssome bick- 
‘ erings took place,” [he does not 
say in the House of Bishops, but] 
“elsewhere.” It is here conceive 
to be an inadmissible inference, not- 
withstanding the appeal made for 
the contrary ‘to all reasonable men.” 
It was also not the fact, and could 
not have happened, but in the pre- 
sence of him who thus denies it. 

The Layman, on better reflection, 
has, with candour and courtesy, re- 
called some expressions, now con- 
sidered by him as “harsh and un- 
kind;” retaining the opinion, howe- 
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ver, that “ Bishop White’ took 
much “too decided a part with Bi- 
shop Hobart, and against Bishop 
Chase.” In what did that much too 
decided a part consist? It was in 
declining to give his sanction toa 
measure contrary to his judgment, 
and in adding the reasons for his re- 
fusal. Had the Mission to England 
taken plac. without reference to 
him, no interruption on his part 
would have been given. If the rea- 
son at first given by him against the 
measure, was followed by other rea- 
sons to the same effect, the right 
vexercised arose out of the prece- 
dent application. 

The Layman is not accurate in 
his position, that ‘there is no such 


office”’ [as that of Presiding Bishop | | 


an | 


“known to the constitution and ca- | 


LIEUT. R. DASHIELL’S LAST LETTER. 








nons, separate from the aggregate | 


acts of sitting in convention, and ol- 
ficiating at a consecration.” <Ac- 


cording to the 42d canon of 1808, | 


Mis his duty, under certain circum- 
stances, to summon a special con- 
vention, as was done by him in 1821. 
Be it remembered, that the only 
reason of a word on this subject 
from your correspondent, is, the 
Layman’s having taken such a 


ground, in your number for March, | 


as might cause the prevention of 


any of the aforesaid acts, however | 


imperiously called for, because of 
uncertainty as to the person whose 
taking of order for them would be 
valid. 

The Layman refuses to “surren- 
des his own judgment to an awtho- 
ritative exposition, resting upon the 
basis of individual opinion only.”— 
The refusal, especially with the help 
of his italics, seems to imply that 
the surrender had been required of 
him by the person on whose com- 
munication he was making his re- 
marks, which was not the fact; on 
the contrary, reference had been 
made to an “authoritative interpre- 
tation,” which might perhaps come 
from another quarter. 





JULT, 


It does not seem to your present 
correspondent that Bishop thobart 
has attached to the presidency any 
other rights than those referred to; 
although it may be conceded, that, 
in consequence of much intercourse 
begun in his boyhood, he has as- 
cribed to the opinions of his senior 
in the Episcopacy a weight to which 
they are notentitled. The Layman 
has thought it worth his while to 
deny that there is any such office as 


! ‘ : . . « 
that of the presidency, for “admoni- 
ton” or for “correction;’ 


, 


and the 
denial immediately precedes the 
censure on Bishop Hobart. It may 
not havé been intended, but it has a 
tendency to convey to the reader 
the idea, that he bas arrogated to 
the office authorities, which, so far 
as is here known, have never been 
attached to it by any person. To 


the sakl terms there is added, com- 


munication. There ought not to be 
supposed the design of interdicting 


the ordinary privilege of epistolary 
_ correspondence. 


lf official com- 


‘| muLications be meant, it is necessa- 








a 


rily connected with acts above re- 
ferred to. 

1 am, gentlemen, respectfully, 
your humble servant, 


WM. WHITE. 
== 


Liecr. R. Dasurecy’s Last Letrer. 


It was our intention to have inserted the 
following letter of Licut. R. Dashiell 
in our last, but it was inadvertently 
laid aside with some other papers, and 
escaped our notice until it was too late. 

The good cause in which, with so much 
zeal, he was engaged, combined with 
the approaching event, then near at 
hand, which was to separate him for- 
ever from this world, an event which 
took place but a few weeks after the 
date of this, his last letter, will no 
doubt give additional interest to all 
who feel the importance of genuine 
piety, and a due preparation for eter- 
nity. [Ep. 


Carr Montserapo, 7th April, 1825. 
Dear Mother: I arrived 0° this 
place last Tuesday, Ist April, in the 














United States’ schooner Augusta, 
to the command of which vessel it 
has pleased Divine Providence to 
order me. She was fitted out by 
Capt. Spence, for the purpose of 
aiding in the defence and protection 
of this place. I am writing this in 
Mr. Ashmun’s house. I11s beloved 
partner is no more. She departed 
triumphant in the Lord. Mr. Ash- 
, mun is recovering slowly from a 
spell of sickness; he is very thin and 
debilitated. My health is good, and 


I hope, through divine assistance || 
and blessing, in the use of suitable | 


means, to preserve it. If the Lord 
is pleased to accept of my faint ef- 
forts to serve him, every thing shall 
work together for my good. O! 
that [ may never faint in the holy 
war, holy fight, holy struggle, in 
‘ which I have engaged. QO! that I 
may always be willing to come up 
to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty. The appointment I enjoy, 
1 receive as a token of good from 
the God and Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. Yesterday, 
for the first time these nine months, 
the praises of Zion’s King were 
sounded in my ears. It was the 


Yoreign Antelligence. 


—-_ —.- 


UNITED STATES CATHOLIC MiIS- 
CELLANY. 

We and our publication have been re- 
cently honoured with a few remarks in 
this work, edited by Papists in the city 
of Charleston, S. Carolina. 

Two numbers of this publication, in 
each ef which we have been noticed 
with no little severity, have been kindly 
put into our hands by some unknown 
friend, to whom we tender our acknowl- 
edgements. 

It appears that we have given offence 
to our Roman Catholic friends in Charles- 
ton, for publishing an account of the con- 


UNITED STATES CATHOLIC MISCELLANY). 
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_ in the course of the holy day. 


/ want of a suitable education, deli- 


intimations of the Divine Will, will 


| persevere to the end. 
the divine will, that we should not 


our way to the crown of life. 





































Lord’s Day. I went along with 
Mr. Ashmun to hear two sermons 
The 


ambassadors, who were black, for 


vered their message, in rather a bro- 
ken manner; but the Lord was 
pleased to give me a token for good 
under both sermons. Thus, while 
the blessed Redeemer assures me 
how near he is to us, by those to- 
kens, he seems tg whisper to the 
spiritual ear, Only be faithful, and I 
will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. 
How long I shall be here, the future 


best determine. The will of the 
Lord be done in all things. I want 
to hear of your being well in soul as 
well as in body. I want you to be 
faithful, constant, upright, and to 
Should it be 


meet again in the flesh, let us be up 
and doing, and in and with the might 
of the Redeemer, and with the word 
of Giod, the sword of the spirit, fight 
Pray 
for me, that I may be strengthened 
with all might in the inner man, 
through Christ Jesus our Lord, 


version to the Protestant faith of a Ca- 
tholic Priest with a large portion of his 
congregation, in Germany; and they ap- 
pear disposed to doubt the fact, because 
we have not stated all the particulars of 
the whole transaction, 

For the purpose of removing all 
doubts from their minds, they will find 
below such a statement as will we doubt 
not, be perfectly satisfactory, however it 
may grieve their pious hearts. It is 
pretty evident from the history of the 
conversion of this Priest, as likewise in 
every age of the Church since the sixth 
Century when Popery was first establish- 
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CONVERSION OF M. HENHOFER. 


ed, that whenever any members of that 
Church, whether Clergy or Laity, have 
made themselves familiar with the Scrip- 
tures, and by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, experienced a change of heart; 
they have always manifested an unwil- 
lingness to submit to the unmeaning ce- 
remonies and superstitious rites and anti- 
christian doctrines of “opery. It gives 
us pleasure to see the progress of truth 
and the favourable indications in various 
parts of christendom, that the time is 
not distant when God will open the 
eyes of the multitude who are now grop- 
ing their way to the fearful bar of judg- 
ment in the darkness of Papal errors, to 
behold the clear light of Revelation and 
enjoy the pure religion of Jesus Christ. 
We are not much surprised that in those 
countries where Popery is the prevail- 
ing religion, ignorance and superstition 
should so extensively prevail; for the 
maxim that “ignorance is the mother of 
devotion,” will always secure to that 
church, so long as they can enforce 
it, a host of blind votaries. But in this 
free country it is almost incredible that 
any man in the possession of his rea- 
gon, and capable of reading the Bible, 
should for one day remain in subjec- 
tion to a priesthood who inculcate doc- 
trines so widely at variance with the 
word of God. It appears the more in- 
credible since the history of that hel? up- 
on earth, the Inquisition, has disclosed 
the awful cruelties which Papists have 
practised towards those who have pre- 
sumed to read and judge for themselves. 
But we must patiently wait the appoint- 
ed time for that church to “fill up the 
measure of her iniquities,” and to expe- 
rience that overthrow denounced in the 
Scriptures against the Man of Sin. 

In the mean time, while we deprecate 
their errors, we will endeavour to che- 
rish and cultivate a christian spirit and 
temper towards their members indivi- 
dually, and daily offer up our prayers 
that they may speedily come to the 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and be saved. 

To our friends, the Editors of the 
Miscellany, we tender our good will; and 
assure them that we are lovers of peace: 
and as far as our feeble capacities will 
enable us, it will be our endeavour to 
search fur truth and to follow her foot- 
steps, even should we be lead to an open 
attack upon the Varicay, or to arraign 
at the bar of our fallible understandings, 
the infallibility of the Pope and all his 
councils, We deprecate war, but are 
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always prepared to “contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints”—and this, 
too, whether the inquisition or the stake 
await us, [Ed. 


CONVERSION OF M. HENHOFER. 


History of the Conversion of M. Henhofer, 
formerly a Roman Catholic Priest of 

Muthausen in the Grand Duchy of Ba- 

den. 

After having passed three years 
in the family of M. de Gemmingen, 
as tutor to the children of the Ba- 
ron, M. Henhofer was appointed in 
1818 to the cure of Mulhausen, a 
neighbouring commune, depending 
on the seignorial manor of Gem- 
mingen. ‘The parish, at that peri- 
od, was one of the most corrupt and 
immoral of the district. It required 
a complete reformation; and the new 
Cure entered on the arduous work 
with sincerity and zeal. He was in- 
deed then ignorant of the remedy 
that the gospel exhibits for all the 
evils and miseries of the world. He 
did not understand that while “by 
the law comes the knowledge of sin, 
by the deeds of the law no flesh liv- 
ing can be justified.” He thought 
it would be sufficient to trace dis- 
tinctly and deeply the line of moral 
obligation and religious duty, and he 
did not therefore delay, both in his 
public discourses and private in- 
structions, to oppose to the vices 


and corruptions of his parishioners, 


the requirements of a rigid virtue, 
and descriptions of a holy and righ- 
teous life. The results were such 
as might have been expected. The 
people were summoned to new and 
arduous cuties; but they were thrown 
on their strength, and they soon 
found that strength to be feebleness 
itself. Under the first impressions, 
produced by powerful and vehe- 
ment appeals, they abandoned some 
of their evil practices; but they spe- 
dily sunk into stupidity and weari- 
ness; and as the labourer is lulled to 
sleep by the tremendous beating of 
the forge, so after some vain and 
useless efforts to be good, they 
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slumbered, even beneath the thun- 
der of their pastor’s wrath. In pro 
portion to his earnestness and hope 
Henhofer was mortified and distres- 
sed, and no means remained to him 
untried, by which he could expect to 
accomplish his desires. He knew 
not himself “the way, the truth, the 
life,” and he could not “speak that 
he did not know.” The time for the 
divine manifestation had now arriv- 


ed. The zeal and devotedness of 


this new Cornelius came up before 
the Lord, and he sent to the deject- 
ed Cure one of the disciples of Sai- 
ler, Bishop of Ratisbonne, “to tell 
him words whereby he might be 
saved.” This appointed servant of 
God exhorted Henhoter to read at- 
tentively the sacred Scriptures, and 
to seek information of the kind of 
preaching that would operate on the 
human heart, in the history of our 
Saviour and of his Apostles. Ad- 
vice so simple and so sound was not 
listened to and followed without ad- 
vantage. The Cure soon felt the 
blessed influence of the word of God, 
and convinced that it must be weak- 
ened by its imperfect communica- 
tion through his lips, he resolved 
that his people should know all the 
beauty and the force of that Gospel 
which he determined henceforth 
faithfully to announce. He imme- 
diately distributed copies of the 


Scriptures among the members of 


his church, and the first beneficial 
effect of this extraordinary and un- 
precedented act, was the manifesta- 
tion of the deplorable ignorance ol 
his parishioners of the nature and 
even of the form of the divine reve 
lation. The majority of the peasants 
refused to believe that the whole 
revelation could be contained in so 
small a volume, and some even ingr- 
nuously acknowledged that they had 
thought that the book of God was so 
large that it would filla German city. 

Mr. Henhofer now abandoned his 
moral theses, and preached with fer- 
vor, repentance towards God—faith 
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in our Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
washing of regeneration and the re- 
newal of the Holy Ghost. He at- 
tacked that formality and self-right- 
eousness which consists with the in- 
dulgence of sin and the neglect of 
the sacrifice of Christ. Like our 
Saviour, when he began his minis- 
try, he drove out of the sanctuary 
of a Christian profession, those pha- 
risees, who, with a multitude of 
masses and pilgrimages and proces- 
sions and prayers, supplanted the 
rights of the Holy Spirit, and per- 
verted the dispensations of divine 
grace; like his Master, he address- 
ed to the superstitious and sinful 
crowd the word of the inspired pro- 
phet: “ Esaias has well said, this 
people draw nigh to me with their 
mouth, and honor me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from me.” 
The effect of his ministry soon be- 
came \isible; to some it was a sa- 
vour of life unto life, and to others a 
savour of death; the careless be- 
came thoughtful and serious—the 
stupid were excited and enlighten- 
ed—those who had been confident 
of the virtue of their ceremonies 
and the merit of their submission, 
became anxious and alarmed, and 
many began to seek in earnest and 
in humility the kingdom of God and 
his righteousness. On the other 
hand, those who preferred a sinful 
life and superstitious practices to the 
pure doctrines and duties of the 
faith of the cross, were offended, 
and became incensed against the 
Cure and his disciples Henhofer 
was accused of contempt of the Ca- 
tholic religion, and his followers 
were branded as Separatists and Pie- 
tists; but the patience and meek- 
ness with which these insults and re- 
proaches were received, was so ex- 
emplary, that the public, tranquillity 
was not disturbed. re 

The ecclesiastical authorities now 
thought it high time to take cogni- 
zance of the religious affairs of 


Mulhausen. “The growing evil 
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must be checked,” said they, “and 
if we let them thus alone, all will 
believe on him.” In fact, the Pro- 
testants of the neighbourhood came 
to hear the sermons of the Cure, in 
as yreat numbers as the Catholics, 
and there was danger from the 
union of the people, as well as from 
the novelty of the doctrine. The 
ecclesiastical superiors resolved to 
put a stop to this unhallowed fel- 
luwship, and placed a sentinel at the 
door of the church, with orders to 
prevent all Lutherans from entering 
the sacred place. ‘This extraordi- 
nary interdiction only served to aug- 
ment the number of the Cure’s 
hearers; for the people ran, from all 
parts of the country, to hear the gos- 
pel from the lips of Henhoter, with 
as much eagerness as they had for- 
merly manifested to make pilgrima- 


ges to the chapels of Waghausel | 


and Rottenbourg. Nothing had, 
however, as yet occurred, on winch 
the enemies of the truth could found 
a formal accusation against the zea- 
lous reformer. His actions were 
watched; they sought to entangle 
him in his talk, hoping that they 
might find something “whereof they 
might accuse him.” At length, the 
following circumstance presented 
the desired occasion: enhofer 
was called to visit a young man at- 
tacked by sudden illness; his condi- 
tion did not appear alarming, and 
the patient was not himself disposed 
to receive the sacraments prescribed 
by his church. The Cure, there- 
fore, thought it his duty rather to 
administer salutary counsels than 
unappreciated signs. An impru- 
dence on the part of the patient, oc- 
casioned an accession of disease, 
and on the third day he expired.— 
He had already lost all conscious- 
ness, when the Cure was again 
summoned, and requested to sprin- 
kle holy water, and make the usual 
signs of the cross over the body of 
the dying youth. Henhofer, who 
perceived that such practices had 
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already been too much used and es- 
teemed, explained to’ the mourning 
relatives that their wishes were ra- 
ther superstitious than scriptural; 
that, in the present state of their - 
friend, the desired ceremonies could 
have no efficacy or signification; and 
that the best and only service they 
could hope to render to the dying 
man, was to pray the Lord to par- 
don his sins, and to deal with him, 
not in justice, but in mercy. The 
relatives insisted no further; they 
fell on their knees, and apparently 
united in ‘the prayers affectionately 
and fervently offered to the throne 
of grace by their spiritual guide— 
Alas! the next day their supersti- 
tious prejudices revived, and they 
publicly accused their pastor with 
having ceased to be a Catholic, and 
with having refused to administer 
the appointed sacraments for the 
dving. In order to calm the effer- 
vescence that was excited, the 
Cure, in the discourse which he de- 
livered at the funeral, explained the 
nature of extreme unction as an'ex- 
ternal sign, and its insufficiency, 
without faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, to assure the salvation of a 
sinner. This discourse was con- 
sidered, equally with the act which 
had rendered it necessary, impious 
and heretical. Henhofer consulted, 
on this important occasion, two of 
his colleagues. One found nothing 
to condemn either in his sentiments 
or his conduct; the other, to whom 
the manuscript of the discourse had 
been confided, replied by denouncing 
his brother to the ecclesiastical au- 
thority of Bruchsal. 

Henhofer was immediately sus- 
penced from the exercise of all his 
functions, and ordered to appear 
before his superiors at Bruchsal, 
within eight days. On Easter Tues- 
day, in the year 1822, he arrived at 
Bruchsal; the Seminary was appoin- 
ted jor his residence, and during a 
considerable period he submissively 
awaited some intimation of the rea- 
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sons to be given for his suspension 
and seclusion. In the mean time, 
a deputation arrived from Mulhau- 


signed by a large majority of the in- 
habitants, declaratory of the inno- 
cence, and praying for the restora- 
tion of their pastor. The deputa- 
tion and the petition were alike dis- 
missed without attention. The pro- 
cess was slowly prepared, and at 
length efhty questions were pro- 
posed to Henhofer, to which he was 
required to return precise and f{or- 
mai i eplies. 

Three months passed without any 
decision on the part of the superiors 
of the church; and during this peri- 
od, his unwholesome confinement 
in the Seminary, and the revolting 
treatment Ire experienced, made se- 
rivus ravages on the Cure’s health. 
Ile demanded in vain, that a term 
might be put to the suffering and 
agitauion he endured; and was finally 
indebied to the interference of the 
civil authority for his liberation from 
an arbitrary and cruel coniinement. 
He was permitted to visit Mulhau- 
sen for eight days. At the expira- 
tion of that short weck, instead of 
returning to his prison, he sent to 
the Episcopal Vicar a medical cer- 
tificate attesting the bad state of his 
healih, accompanied with a memoir, 
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he was excluded from the church 
and communion of the Romish faith, 
though not without an assurance 
that he would be again received with 
open arms, should he hereafter re- 
turn to better sentiments. It was 
then that M. Henhofer published his 
Conlession of Paith, in the hope that 
his opinions might be refuted, and 
that he might conscientiously return 


i; to the church from which he had 


explanatory of his doubts relative to | 


the Mass and the transubstantiation 
of the elements in the celebration of 
the Eucharist. 
tions proposed to him at Bruchsal, 
had led to the examination of these 
subjects, and had thus occasioned 
scruples which he now frankly ex- 
pressed. He concluded his me- 
moir by requesting, either that the 
authorities would refute his opinions 
by the holy Scriptures, if he were in 
enror, or exclude him from a church, 
the opinions of which he could not 
fully and honestly embrace. 

The Episcopal Council paid no 
attention to the first part of the re- 
quest; but the second was accorded: 


The eighty ques- | 








been ejected. 
Faith was circulated and read; but 
the desired refutation never appear- 
ed, and the union of the enlightened 
and conscientious Henhofer with the 
church of Rome was entirely and 
forever dissolved! 

The pastor who was appointed jo 
the vacant cure, though zealous and 
well intentioned, was unable to cope 
with the difficulties of his situation. 
Ile was convinced that the splen- 
dour with which the church of Rome 
surrounds and identifies the religion 
of Jesus Christ, was inseparable from 
the Christian faith, and he therefore 
insisted with equal carnestness on 
received doctrines and controverted 
ceremonies. The prayer of peni- 
tence and the disclosure of the con- 
fessional—the exercise of faith and 
the pomp of a procession-—the sa- 
crifice of Christ, and the celebration 
of a mass—the pardon of sin, and 
absolution by the priest, were de- 
clared equally indispensable. This 
retro-active zeal produced effects 
precisely the reverse of those he in- 
tended to secure. When the Cure 
appealed to the decisions of the 
Church, his flock exhibited the de- 
clarations of the Saviour and the 
history of his apostles; and in pro- 
portion as he raised the pretensions 
of the see of Rome, the peasants 
expressed their doubts both of its 
rights and of its purity. The exas- 
peration of the Cure became at 
length so violent, that he threatened 
to expel from the communion of the 
infallible church, his heretical pa- 
rishioners, as the Episcopal Council 
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had already expelled their heretical 
pastor. Alas! these dreadful me 

naces rather amused than alarmed; 
and each Sunday, without any ex- 
pulsatory process on the part of the 
priest, the congregation sensibly di- 
minished. The disciples of Hen- 
hofer, tired of hearing from the pul- 
pit only questions of controversy, 
preferred to frequent other Catholic 
churches, or even those of the Lu- 
therans in which the gospel was 
faithfully proclaimed. It was then 
ciscovered that the New Testament 
was the real source of this wide- 
spreading heresy and defection; and 
the change of cure was fouud insut- 
ficient, while “the word of God, 
which liveth and abideth forever,”’ 
remained accessible. The prohibi- 
tion of the reading of the sacred 
Scriptures was judged necessary, 
and was decreed; and in order to 
render as sure as possible the suc- 
cess of this prohibition, doiiciliary 
Visits were organized, and the hou- 
ses of humble citizens were invad- 
ed, lest, after the labours and trials 
of the day, the hours of evening 
should be spent in the refreshing 
and consoling perusal of the inspir- 
ed volume. The people who, un- 
der the tuition of their priests, had 
lately thought the largest city of the 
Duchy of Baden too small to hold 


the book of God, now found that | 


“the word was nigh them, even in 
their mouth and their heart;’’ and 
though willing to part with mass- 
book and missal, they could not view 
without grief and indignation this 
violent attempt to deprive them of 
the word of life. 

This revolting conduct it was 
that first occasioned a proposition 
on the part of some for a formal 
separation from the Church of 
Rome. A proposition for a mea- 
sure sO extreme was opposed by 
several; and among the number o* 
Opponents was the persecuted Hen- 
hofer. He advised a still further 
exercise of Christian patience and 
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the use of prayer, for a clear mani- 
festation of the will of God. His 
advice was now but partially receiv- 
ed, and during an absence to which 
he was compelled, four Catholic 
members of the commune waited 
on the Cure to inform him of their 
resolution to withdraw from the 
church of which he was an autho- 
rized minister. Six of their neigh- 
bours soon imitated their example. 
The number of separatists daily in- 
creased. The reformation was not 
the result of a violent explosion, or 
of an unanimous decision; but took 
place insensibly, and in proportion 
as conviction disposed the hearts of 
those who successively abandoned 
the errors and pretensions of their 
former faith, till at length forty fami- 
lies publicly renounced all fellowship 
with the anti-Christian church. M, 
le Baron de Gemmingen, who was 
at that period at Carlsruhe, receiv- 
ed an application from the protest- 
ing families to be juridically acknow- 
ledged as members of the Protes- 
tant Communion; and as he had 
Christian fellowship with the appli- 
cants, he represented their request 
to the Grand Duke. ‘That enlight- 
ened prince, after having instituted 
an inquiry into the circumstances of 
the case, returned a favourable re- 
ply; and the admission of these forty 
families to the communion of the 
Reformed Churches, was publicly 
celebrated at the chapel of the Cha- 
teau of Gemmingen on Sunday the 
6th of April, 1823; that is to say, 
about one year after the pastor Hen- 
hofer had been solitarily confined in 
the Seminary of Bruchsal. 





From the Connecticut Mirror. 


Mr. Bratnanp:—The copies of the 
following letters have recently fallen in- 
to my hands. From a persuasion that, 
in gratifying myself by seeing them in 


| print, I shall confer a favour also on the 


numerous friends of Bishop Chase in 


this vicinty, and in this State, I am in- 
| duced to solicit the insertion of them in 
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your paper. The instance of disinter- 
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ested feeling which they relate, is so 
much in accordance with the high-mind- | 
ed character of that exemplary man, | 
that those who know him best would 

anticipate no other result. To these it 
will afford additional pleasure, to learn | 
that there is now a strong probability 
that the object of his mission will, in 
time, be accomplished; and to perceive, | 
in the success which has attended him, 
the final triumph of a good cause and 
good principles, not only with but little 
aid from human influence, and human ef- 
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West,” that persecuted Irish Pros 
testants may benefit by it. 
Shrelton Hall, 
near Wolverhampton, April 26, 1824. 
Bishop Chase's Answer, 
Londen, May 1, 1824. 
Dear Lavy: Your Ladyship’s note was 
handed to me on my return to London, 
after a short excursion in Leicestershire. 
By this note, and one shewn me by 
the Rev. Mr. Pratt, | am informed your 
Ladyship has added toa furmer dona- 


em 





forts, but in opposition to them; and how, 
in the workings of the counsels of the 
Most High, even the wrath of man can 
be forced to administer to His glory, 
and praise. A. 


Note from Lady Rosse to Bishop Chase. 


Before Lady Rosse had the hon- 
our and pleasure of receiving the | 
worthy Bishop of Ohio’s very kind |, 
letter, she had written an order to |, 
her banker to pay into the hands of |, 
Messrs. Hoare and Company, One || 
hundred pounds for the Right Rev. |, 
Prelate, which she hopes he will |) 
shonour her by accepting. The great || 
sacrifices he has made of ease, com- |, 
fort, almost of health and life, as |; 
well as of his property, made her 
take this liberty. She rejoices great- 
ly that there is one able, and so wil- 
ling, to promote true religion, where 
it is so much wanting, and is most 
anxious for his success and the re- 
covery of his good son. Her wish 
to be informed of this, and if there 
was any idea of building, or con- 
structing in any way, places of wor- 
ship, or churches in his Diocess, 
has induced Lady R. to trouble him 
with this letter, that she may learn 
from the best source, if she can 
have the pleasure of assisting in so 
good a work, or in any way promot- 
ing that true religion which he pro- 
fesses, and which, she fears, great- 
ly fears, is likely to be taken from 
poor Ireland, through mistaken po- 
licy. If religion is destroyed in one 
country, its rising fast in another is 
cheering, and must make one doubly 
interested for this “Rose in the! 
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| ological Seminary of Ohio, that of one 
/ hundred pounds for my own personal 
/ use and benefit. 
| nevolence are seldom found; and m 

heart swells with an indescribable feel- 


' hundred pounds different from that men- 


_ that it be applied towards the erection of 


| strikes me with so much pleasure that 































tion of two hundred pounds to the The- 
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ing of gratitude, when I know your 
goodness is exercised, from the purest 
motives, towards our infant Church in 
the Western wilderness, But, at the 
same time that f accept with all thank- 
fulness your Ladyship’s bounty, I beg 
leave to give my reasons why I could 
wish to make an application of the last 
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tioned by your Ladyship. Instead of 
using this for my personal benefit, I 
would, with your Ladyship’s consent, 


a modest, yet convenient chapel for the 
use of the Seminary. And here a thought 


Lentreat your Ladyship not to forbid its 
indulgence, that the chapel may be call- 
ed after the name of the donor.—If J 
be asked, why I decline to have this ap- 
plied to my personal benefit, 1 have 
something to say, which, to be rightly 
estimated, requires order of expression, 
as well as sincerity of utterance. Hav- 
ing given up all my earthly substance to 
the promotion of the prosperity of the 
Church in the West, I tremble at the 
thought of keeping a separate purse. 
My expenses will be borne out of the 
public fund and as regards provision for 
my family, I have lately received such 
assurances from Ohio, excited by the 
sympathy of God’s people, that I can 
have little doubt they will do all which 
is necessary to keep both myself, and 
my dear family, in all due comfort. As 
the head of the contemplated institu- 
tion, 1 shall have what is needful. My 
friends also in New York will, I trust, do 
something to relieve my first wants, be- 
fore the funds collected here can, in con- 
formity to the required forms, be drawn 
for, Why then should I entangle myself 
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again with self? 1 bade farewell to this 
rinciple, when | gave up my fittle estate 
in Uio. Small as it is, it was given I 
trust, with a single eye to God’s glory ; 
and beholding my family provided for in 
the affections of my people, I feel a re- 
lief in being thus separated from the 
world, which | want words to express — 
But your Ladyship’s present comes 
most opportunely, if not to relieve my 
own, to suply in part the wants of our 
dear Seminary. This, as observed, will 
need a chapel, and that soon. And, al- 
though the sum, the use of which i am 
now considering, may seem small in your 
Ladysnip’s eyes, to us it will be great 
indeed It will lay the foundation on 
which, encouraged by this munificent 
example, others may be disposed to 
erect and complete the edifice. Me- 
thinks I see this lovely spectacle rise to 
my view, and filled quickly with devout 
worshippers trom the “Sons of the 
Boil,” all in successful training for fu- 
ture ministers of the blessed Gospel of 
Salvation. Where so lately were heard 
only the war hoop of the savage, and the 
howling of the forest wolf, shall be sung 
the sweet songs of Zion, mellowed by 
the controling power of the pealing 
ergan. Blessed sight! more to be prized 
even in prospect than all this world, as 
such can bestow. It is due to your La- 
dyship, not only to answer the inquires 
specified in your note, but to give all the 
information in my power concerning 
the state and prospects of the infant 
Church, which your Ladyship is so gra- 
ciously patronizing. To this end I shall 
send perhaps with this, if not, soon, some 
other papers. inthe mean time, I am, 
most gratefully, your Ladyship’s 
Faithful and humble friend and serv’t. 
PHILANDER CHASE, 


From the Boston Missionary Herald, 
PALESTINE MISSION. 
(ConTinvED From Pace 425.] 

_ For the sake of giving place for con- 
tinuous extracts from the Journal of 
Messrs. Fisk and King since their depar- 
ture from Egypt for the Holy Land, 
some parts of their earlier communica- 
tions have been for some time deferred. 

Among these are the two following: 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Pliny 
Fisk, to the Hon. Samuel Hubbard. 
i wisi tu gave you a sort o1 sup 
plement to that part of the Journal 


already forwarded which relates to 
Alexandria. The following is a 
copy of a letter from Mr. Leutzen, 
a German merchant, whom we 
knew in Alexandria, to Mr. Wolff. 


Alexandria, Feb. 4, 1823. 
| Very Dear Friend, 

I hope that you are already safely 
arrived at Cairo, and that you, with 
| your fellow-travellers, Messrs. Fisk 
| and King, are well. On your de- - 
_ parture from hence, I supposed that 
| I should soon be able to follow you, 
| to undertake in your agreeable com- 
| pany, the journey to Mount Sinai; 
| b t my affairs in the Austrian Con- 

sulate are not yet quite finished, on 
which account I am very sorry, so 
much the more, as I always desired 
to visit that remarkable spot, before 
leaving Egypt forever. 

After your departure, the public 
opinion was expressed universally 
m your favour. Both your sermons 
on Sunday, as well that on board 
the Danish vessel, as that in the 
nouse of the Danish Consul, very 
much edified all your hearers; and 
many of them have expressed the 
wish that you might soon return to 
Alexandria. 

I have heard in several places, 
that several of the Bibles which you 
distributed here among the inhabi- 
tants, have been taken by the Cath- 
olic Priests of this place, but it can- 
not yet be said with certainty whe- 
ther those gentlemen have burnt 
them. It is however generally be- 
lieved, and we may suppose with 
much probability, that they have; 
for many, many excommunications 
have been pronounced against those 
who are in possession of Bibles.— 
But nobody minds such a farce and 
such buffoonery. The Pater Supe- 
rior of the Catholic convent display- 
ed his inquisitorial rage in the most 
disgraceful manner the Sunday be- 
iore your departure. I was not a- 
mong the hearers, but several of my 
friends, especially a most respecta- 
ble Spaniard who is residing here, 
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confirmed it. His speech showed 
the horrible ignorance of that Egyp- 
tian priest, and I really believe that 
it was not so dark in the times of 
Pharaoh, as now among the Popis! 
idolaters. The above mentioned 
Spaniard gave me“the contents o! 
the sermon. The priest praised the 
Catholic church, as that church in 
which exclusively salvation can be 
obtained; and for a proof, he men- 
tioned, among other things, the fol 
lowing fact, which he said happened 
among the Catholics in Hungary. 
“A malefactor in Hungary was put 
in prison and condemned to death. 
He refused to be converted by any 
means whatever. Several priests 
were ordered to call at the prison 
on that obstinate sinner, but all their 
pains were unfruitful and vain; but 
a Franciscan Friar appeared, and at 





once gave his word to convert the 
malefactor, who still persevered in | 
blaspheming the Godhead and reli- 

gion. The Friar now began him- | 
self to curse and blaspheme every 

thing, till he came to the Virgin 
Mary. ‘Stop,’ exclaimed the male 

factor, ‘O, not her.’ The Friar was 
satisfied with that exclamation, and 
congratulated himself on having ac- 
complished such a great work of 
conversion!” Is not this an abomi- 
nation, to preach in the holy temple 
of the Lord such abominable blas- 
phemy? You may conclude by this 
single fact, what a miserable condi- 
tion the church here is in. I dare 
to say that such abominable non- 
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sense is not heard in the public 
houses in Europe. Such fellows 
ought to be whipped, and turned out 
oi the Temple of God, 

1 have already distributed the 
.reatest part of the tracts you gave 
me, and all to whom I gave them 
were very contented, and expressed 
their gratitude. O my dear friend, 
continue to promote the word of 
God more and more in the time of 
your pilgrimage. You will receive 
your reward for it from the God of 
Israel. The good cause must final- 
ly gain the victory after the dangers 
you may perbaps undergo, The 
Apostles of the Lord had to combat 
against many trials. Glorious will 
be your victory. Farewell, continue 
your journey rejoicing, and give 
me speedy news of your welfare.— 
I salute you with devout affection. 

Your most humble servant, 
LEUTZEN. 

When the writer of the above let- 
ier said that such Priests as he de- 
scribes ought to be whipped, and 
turned out of the temple of God; he 
probably said it in allusion to Christ’s 
driving the buyers and sellers out 
of the temple witha scourge. You 
will understand the letter, I believe, 
without any comment, and it will 
perhaps assist you in forming an 
idea of the state of the country, and 
of the effects of our joint labours.— 
We are very happy to be in compa- 
ny with Mr. Wolff. His know- 
‘ledge of Hebrew, Arabic and Per- 











‘sian is of immense advantage. 








Domestic Intelligence. 


A meeting of the Board of Direc- | 
tors of the Society for the Education 
of fious*young men for the minis- 
try of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was held at Alexandria, D. 
C. on Wednesday, the 23d of June. 
The meeting was opened with pray- 





er by the Rev. Mr. Henshaw, one 


of the Vice Presidents, and the board, 
consisting of the officers of the So- 
ciety, the Managers, and Patrons, 
was then duly organized.-yThe Rev. 
Messrs Simon Wilmer of New Jer- 
sey, J. Robertson of Maryland and 
R. Prout were admitted to seats as 





honorary members. 
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The several candidates who were 
recommended by the standing Com- 
mittee to the Board as beneficiaries, 
were received. 

The ‘Treasurer’s account was 
read, and referred to the Rev. Mr. 
Henshaw and the Hon. Judge Mor- 
sell, who reported that they found it 
correc! 

There had been received from sun- 
dry sources since the Ist. of October, 
1823, including the balance then in 


hand, - - - - $1467.54 
Of which there had been pid to : 
beneficiaries, - . - $502.00 


And to the Rev. Prof. Keith, for 
the instructions given to the 
beneficiaries and incidental 
expenses, - . - $650.00 
Leaving a balance of - - $315.54 
Ofthe above suin received, $211.20 
were from Female auxiliary Socie- 


ties, and $141.33 from collections | 
in Churches.—The remainder was | 
received mostly from donations and | 


subscriptions. 
On recommendation from the 
standing Committee of the Society, 


two young gentlemen were admitted | 


(in addition to the former number, ) 
as beneficiaries. 

It was ordered that the standing 
Committee be authorized to appoint 
agents for the formation of auxiliary 
Societies and for the collecting of 
funds and books, and the agents to 
be furnished with the necessary cre- 
dentials, signed by the President and 
Secretary. 

It was further resolved, that the 
Clergy, members of this Board, and 
others friendly to the institution, be 
respectfully requested to solicit do- 
nations of funds and _ theological 
books, for the use of the beneficiaries 
of this Society. 

Fifty dollars was appropriated for 
the purchase of elementary books, 
and $400 to the Rev. Professor 
Keith of the Theological Seminary 
of the Diocess of Virginia, for in- 


- structing.the beneficiaries of the So- 


ciety for the ensuing year. 
» Atno period have the Board been 


more encouraged to go on in the 
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good work they have taken in hand. 
The Lord has prospered their feeble 
efforts beyond their most sanguine 
expectations; and they humbly pray 
that gracious God on whom they 
solely rely, to continue to them his 
blessing. ‘They have now ten young 
gentlemen under their patronage, 
two of whom it is understood are 
soon to be ordained. 


The following sums have been receiv- 
ed by the Treasurer of the Society for 
the Education of pious young men for 
the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, since the last acknowledge- 
ment. 

From the Rev. John L. Bryan, as his 
life subscription, 5 ie ge po 

By the Rev. Mr. Hawley from sundry 
individuals, - - - - $125 

From the Female auxiliary Society of 
Winchester, - - - $73.20 

From the Episcopal congregation of 
do. by the Rev. Mr. Meade, $30.00 

From sundry subscribers in George- 


| town, D. Columbia, by the Rev. Mr. Mc- 


Ilvaine, $112.66 
From the Female auxiliary Society of 
Christ Church, Georgetown, D. C. $50, 
(of which $32, were obtained by the sale 
of needle work.) 
Donation by the hands of Mr. Mcll- 
vaine, - - - - - $3.00 
From the ladies in Chestertown, E. S. 
Md. by the Rev. Wm. Jackson $3.00 
From Smith Travers, by the hands of 
Mr. Hawley, - . - $2.00 
From the Female auxiliary Society of 
St. John’s Church, Washington, $36.19 
From a collection in the Episcopal 
Church, at Shepherdstown, by the Rev. 
Mr. Bryan, - - - = $6,00 
From a collection do, do. at Bunkers 


Hill, bydo. - - - = $4.00 
_ 
REPORT ON THE STATE OF THE 
CHURCH. 
{concLUDED FROM PAGE 432.] 
Georgia. 


In this Diocess the Church is ra- 
pidly rising into notice; and its pre- 
sent state and prospects are such as 
to warrant the most sanguine expec- 
tations of its more general extension. 
As yet, there are only four organiz- 
ed churches in the Diocess: one at 
Savannah, one at Augusta, one at 
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St. Simon’s Island, and one at Dari- 
en; the two latter being under the 
pastoral charge of the same Cler- 
gyman, the Rev. E. M. Matthews. 
All these congregations, it is believ- 
ed, are ina flourishing condition, 
and increasing in numbers. In Sa- 
vannah and Augusta there are large 
and commodious cdifices of brick, 
furnished with every thing requisite 
for the due celebration of public 
worship. In Oglethorpe county, 
there is an aged, pious, and exem- 
plary Presbyter of the Ciurch, the 
Rev. Mr. Strong, who occasionally 
. Officiates to a small congregation in 
his vicinity; but as yet, no informa- 
tion of the regular organization of 
the congregation has been. commu- 
nicated. 

As the services and principles of 
the Church are becoming more gen- 
erally known and understood, the 
prejudices against it are wearing 
away, and public sentiment is be- 
coming more favourable to its estab- 
lishment. <A large proportion of the 
population of the state are natives of 
Virginia, baptized and educated in 
the Church, still retaining an attach- 
ment to her principles, and willing 
to co-operate in any efforts for the 
introduction of her services. The 
deep anxiety which has been mani- 
fested by individual members of the 
Church, in different parts of the 
State, to obtain her ordinances, af- 
fords a most convincing proof, that 
missionary labour would there be 
crowned with complete success. 

A society for missionary purpo- 
ses was instituted by the State Con- 
vention in February last; but as Mr. 
Bacon, the accredited agent of the 
Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of A- 
merica, shortly after came into the 
Diocess, to solicit contributions to 
that society, it was deemed inexpe- 
dient to make any immediate effort 
to obtain subscribers to the domes- 
tic institution. This, however, will 
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be done, and probably with success, 
in the ensuing autumn. 

It would scarcely be bazarding 
too much to assert, that no portion 
of our country presents a more 
promising field for missionary exer- 
tion, than some of the upper coun- 
ties in the State of Georgia; and the 
hope is indulged that this feld will 
no longer be neglected by those who 

are engaged in the good work of 

' “sending forth labourers into the 
| Lord’s vineyard.” 

Ohio. 

l’rom a letter of the Rt. Rev. the 

Bishop of this Diocess, addressed to 

the ilouse of Bishops, and by them 

_ referred to this House, the following 

| statement is drawn. 

Ordinations have taken place, of 
John Hall, Rufus Murray, and one 
other, Deacons, and one Priest. 

The Rev. John Hall, Deacon, has 
been appointed Missionary at Ash- 
tabula; and the Rev. Rufus Murray, 
Deacon, at Norwalk, Huron county. 
The Rev. Intrepid Morse has taken 
charge of the Church at Steuben- 
ville. The Rev. John Armstrong, 
of Virginia, acts as missionary in St. 
Clairsville and Morristown. The 
Rev. Ezra B. Kellogg has taken 
charge of St. Paul’s Church, Chilli- 
cothe. 

One Deacon has been displaced 
from the ministry, and one Presby- 
ter suspended. 

St. Paul’s Church, Chillicothe, and 
St. Thomas’s, St. Clairsville, have 
been consecrated. 

Two hundred and eighty-five per- 
sons have been confirmed. 

The Clergy generally are very 
faithful and laborious; and strict at- 
tention is paid to the Canons and Ru- 
brics of the Church. 











From the Diocess of Maine and 
New Hampshire, no report or docu- 


ments have been received. __ 
The whole number of candidates 


for holy orders in the several Dio- 








ceses, is sixty-one. 
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In conclusion, the House of Cler- 
ical and Lay Deputies would re- 
spectfully invite the attention of the 
House of Bishops to the facts that 
many churches are without pastors; 
that in the west there exists a large 
body of Episcopalians, who are as 
sheep without a shepherd; that our 
missionary societies are, Compara- 
tively, inefficient for want of mission- 
aries; and in fine, that it is emphati- 
cally true, as it respects our Church, 
the harvest is plenteous, but the la- 
bourers are few. 
Cierical and Lay Deputies, respect- 
fully request the House of Bishops 
to suggest such measures as may 
seem to them the best adapted to 
secure to this Church an increase 
of faithful and capable ministers. 

In making the preceding state- 
ment, the House of Clerical and Lay 
Deputies solicit the prayers and 
blessing of the House of Bishops, 
and respectfully request their coun- 
sel in a Pastoral Letter to thé mem- 
bers of the Church. 

Signed, in behalf of the House of 
Clerical and Lay Deputies. 

WM. H. WILMER, President. 

Philadelphia, May 24, 1823 

= 
OBITUARY OF REV. P. CHASE, Jr. 


The Church in the West was lately 
called to lament the untimely decease 
of one of her devoted servants, in the 
Reverend PHILANDER CHASE, Jr. 

*who finished his earthly labors on the 
Ist March, 1824, in Charleston, S. C. 
whither he had retired for the benefit 
of his health. 

He was the second son of the vene- 
rated and beloved Diocesan of Ohio.— 
While his endeared parent was engaged 
in the pastoral care of the church at 
New-Orleans, his son wes put to a clas- 
sical school in Vermont, where he made 
considerable progress in the languages, 
so that he entered, in 1812, the Episco- 
pal Academy in Connecticut, with great 
credit tohimself It was here the marks 
of his genius were first discovered, and 
the strength and vigor of his mind man- 
ifested to all with whom he associated. 
While in the institution, his attention to 
study and uniformly religious conduct 
commanded the respect of his compani- 
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ons, as well as the regard of his instruct- 
ors. The writer of this article is per- 
sonally acquainted with the fact, that, at 
the early age of thirteen years, he occa- 
sionally led the devotions of the family 
in which he boarded; and that, even 
then, such was his attachment to theolo- 
gy, he voluntarily undertook, at leisure 
hours, the study of the primitive fathers 
in the original languages, and complet- 
eda written translation of the epistles 
of st. Ignatius Having finished the 
course prescribed by the accomplished 
scholar* who superintends this nursery 
of the church, he devoted a year or two 
to the instruction of youth, and the pur- 
suit of Hebrew literature. The former 
occupation served to impress upon his 
mind and preserve his classical acquire- 
ments, while the latter prepared him for 
filling the character of a Divine with 
more honor and usefulness. Being de- 
termined, however, to be thoroughly 
furnished for the good work he had in 
view, though his progress in classical 
and polite literature was already very 
respectable, he was induced to enter 
the junior class of Harvard University. — 
Ihe religious sentiments of that institu- 
tion were, for along time, an objection 
both with him and his father; but, by a 
diligent study of Jones, Magee, Bull and 
others, who have established the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and the Atonement 
on an immoveable foundation, he was 
thoroughly prepared to prosecute his 
studies with safety to his religious prin- 
ciples. As a student, he was punctual 
and assiduous, whilst as a scholar he 
stood high in his class. Asa professor 
of religion, he was circumspect and con- 
sistent. Every thing was done on prin- 
ciple; and though of that age, when the 
passicns are strongest, and temptations 
are most successful, he seemed, through 
the grace of God, above their influence. 
No sophistries could shake his faith, nor 
any pleasures allure him from the path 
of rectitude. Honour, too, though so in- 
toxicating to the youthful mind, and 
though so liberally bestowed upon him 
for his scholarship, never shook his sta- 
bility, or robbed him of his characteris- 
tic modesty. 

On completing his studies, he was so- 


_licited to act as Chaplain on board one 
_of our national ships} bound to the Bal- 


*Rev. Dr. Bronson. 

This was in 1818, on board the U.S. 
frigate Gurriere, commanded by that or- 
nament of the Navy, Commodore Mac- 
donough. 
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tic, and thence to the Mediterranean — 
In this capacity, he acted with great sa- 
tisfuction to the officers and crew, show- 
ing by his example the power of that 
gospel which he so zealously and affec- 
tionately enforced. During this voy- 
ae, he touched at many places which 
must necessarily have afforded to a mind 
versed like bis, in classic history, and at- 
tached to christian associations, many de- 
lightful emotions and reflections. As 
he traversed the land which Peter had 
trod, and stood on the spot where Paul 
had preached, his thoughts were doubt- 
less often raised above these transitory 
scenes to those regions whither his re- 
deemed spirit has since fled, and imbib- 
ed much of that epostolick missionary 
zeal which his subsequent ministry 
evinced. 

On his return home, an increasing 
anxiety was felt to be more extensively 
useful to his fellow-men; and, although, 


+ 


by his respectable talents and finished | 


education, he might have commanded 
more eligible situations in the Atlantic 
States, he chose to forego all these com- 
forts and honours, and share with his fa- 
ther in the obscure labours of a Western 
missionary. Accordingly, after spend- 
ing sume time under the paternal roof in 
Ohio, in completing his preparation for 
orders, he was ordained Deacon, by his 
father, in June, 1820, and immediately 
commenced missionary labors. By these 
he was instrumental in collecting seve- 
ral little congregations in the woods, to 
whom he preached the unsearchable 
riches of Christ. Mr. Chase had so ac- 
tive a mind, and such a strong conviction 
of the value of time, that he never suf- 
fered a moment to pass unimproved.— 
Every opportunity was seized to pro- 
mote the cause of that church so dear to 
his heart. It was painful to his feelings 
to behold the dilapidated condition of 
our Zion, and to see her members so 
scattered and forsaken. He was, there- 
fore, earnest and active, and sanguine, 
too, that, though now depressed and in 
mourning, the ume would come when 
she would be rescue‘ from neglect and 
trial, and “be as the wings of a Dove, co- 
vered with silver, and her feathers with 
yellow gold.” 

While thus engaged, he was elected 
to the responsible office of Professor of 
Languages in the Worthington College; 
and such was his success in this capaci- 
ty, that he received the unqualified ap- 
‘probation of the Delegates to the Con- 
ventions, to whom he now became dou- 
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bly endeared, not only asa member of 
the House, but as the instructor of their 
children 

From these duties he was called away, 
by the unanimous vote of the Conven- 


| tion, to solicit pecuniary aid in the At- 


lantic States for the church in the West. 
Of his fitness for this responsible enter- 
prise, the reception and success he eve- 
ry where met w ith, are abundant proof, 

On his return from this errand, with a 
view to more extensive pursuits in the- 
ology, and more exclusive usefulness in 
his profession, he accepted a call from 
the Parish in Zanesville. There he la- 
boured, in season and out of season, still 


teaching a select number of youth, till, 
by his assiduous exertions, he seriously 


| 


injured his constitution, which had al- 
ready been debilitated by severe appli- 
cation 

In the winter of 1823, he was seized 
with a hermorrhage at the lings, and 
from this period began gradually to de- 
cline It became evident to him and his 
friends, that he could not remain long 
amongst them, He, however, recovered 
some considerable strength, and attend- 


'edthe last Convention; and in this, as 





| “fountain 





in all other meetings of that body, he 
exhibited a warm heart, a sound mind, 
and a correct judgment. As an evi- 
dence of his strong faith at this time in 
the promises of God towards his chureh, 
and of the correct views he entertained 
of dependence on him for a blessing, 
the following extract is made from his 
report to the last Convention, After 
stating some particulars in regard to his 
parochial duties, he says: With lan- 
* guid and feeble health, he yet hopes 
“to be the means of some benefit to the 
* congregation in which he is placed. 
“ Vhough our little Zion seems decayed 
“and friendless, still a checrtul and con- 
“fiding faith teaches us to look torward 
“to better days, when the slumbering 
“shall be awakened and the careless 
“aroused, and we ourselves found to 
“have received the out-pourings of the 
“race of God, by frequenting the 
whence, and the channels 
“where, it flows. Though strenuous 
“and unremitted exertions, and many 
“ sacrifices, seem to be necessary, on the 
“part both of the clergy and people, 
“now, yet perhaps on that very account 
“the prospect is brighter, and: the hope 
“more sure, of better things in the Zion 
“ of our God hereafter.” 

‘The paleness of his visage, the feeble- 
ness of his frame, and the dignity of his 
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manner, when this communication was 
made, will not soon be forgotten by 
those present, especially by his clerical 
friends. It is evidently a specimen of 
that sound speech which cannot be con- 
demned; and, although his friends are 
deprived of his labours, they would hope 
to cherish the faith which he exercised, 
and to keep in view his bright exam- 
le. 

7 Returning from the Convention, he 
was ordained Priest on the 8th of June, 
at Chillicothe. Too feeble to fulfil an 
appointment of the Missionary Society 
to visit England, the clergy agreed with 
him that, on account of age and experi- 
ence, and full acquaintance with the ex- 
igences of the Dipcess of Ohio, it was 
best his father should go. After accom- 
panying him to New York, and witness- 
ing with great interest his embarkation 
for Europe, he went to the south, where 
he received the most kind and hospita- 
ble attentions from both clergy and laity. 
But neithér the skill of physicians nor 
the exertions of friends could stay the 
progress of death: he gradually declined 
’till on the Ist March, he was released 
from the burden of mortality, and intro- 
duced to that glory and blessedness for 
which his soul had been long ardently 
panting.—His last hours were as calm as 
asummer’s evening and his sun sct in 
unclouded serenity. Death had to him 
no terrors—not because he failed to re- 
alize the awful nature of passing to a 
state of untried being; but because he 
relied on Him, who hath conquered 
death and robbed it of its sting. ‘To 
use this departed friend’s own words:— 
“it is sin, sir, sin which makes us afraid 
to die;” but Ae had fled from its guilt 
and dominion—he had betaken himself 
to Christ, who is our righteousness and 
sanctification. What then was there to 
becloud his last moments? Why should 
he not be willing to depart?—To be 
with Christ, (as we believe he now is) 
surely is far better than to linger in this 
world of sin and sorrow. 

The last act of Mr. C.’s life was an act 
of humility and evinced that the free 
grace of God in Christ Jesus, was his 





sole dependence in the other world.— | 


Confessing himself an unprofitable ser- 
vant, and lamenting that his life had not 
been more useful, he expressed a wish 
that his death at least might be render- 
ed conducive to the cause of truth and 
men’s salvation. For this purpose, he 


‘selected a passage of Scripture and di- 


rected a clerical friend as to the manner 
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in'which it should be discussed. That 
friend* complied in an elegant, forcible, 
and affectionate address, on the hope of 
a Christian in the grave; which no pious 
person can read without feelings of gra- 
titude and devotion to Him who is the 
“resurrection and the life,” “head over 
all things, God, blessed: forever.” 

He is now gone to receive his reward 
and has left behind him a character for 
accomplishments and virtues which shall 
never be forgotten by any that knew 
him. Of his scholarship we have alrea- 
dyspoken. Asa Christian he was sound 
in the faith, firmly believing in the Litur- 
gv, Articles and Homilies of the Church. 
As a preacher, his arguments were for- 
cible; his style simple and fervent; his 
manner plain and sincere—frequently 
bold, always faithful. His piety was re- 
markably unaffected: for no man was 
ever a greater stranger to ostentation, 
and his conversation was ever agreeable 
and edifying. In his death, a wife has 
been deprived of a valuable partner; a 
father, of an affectionate son; society, of 
an ornament; and the Church, of a fa- 
vourite object of expectation: for, to 
conclude with words once applied by 
his venerable father to a young minister 
of similar character and destiny,—“the 
“morn of his life was clear and the sky 
“serene; and we did hope to see its meri- 
“dian splendid and full of good fruits; 
“but the shades of night, the night of 
“the grave, intervened: he is taken 
“from our view and sleeps with his fa- 
“thers. Fond memory, however, does 


* not so soon leave him. We mark his* 


*“ youthful footsteps, recall to our minds 
“his words, and linger on the places 
“where he gave evidence of a renewed 
“heart and christian zeal. From all 
“these we learn our present loss and 
“his gain; that while we mourn he re- 
“joices, and that though our infant 
“Church in the West, feels the loss of 
“this excellent young man, yet we have 
* sufficient proof of his present blessed- 
‘ness to make us dry up our tears and 
* stifle every wish that he had continued 
“longer among us. Besides this, our 
“faith lays our resignation on the broad 
* principle of the infinite wisdom and 
“goodness of God; that though “his 
“way isin the waters and his footsteps 
“are not known,” yet whatever he doth 
“is just, right and good; and, if improv- 
“ed aright, all his dispensations shall 
“turn out for the good of those that 
* Jove and obey him.” AMICUS, 
* The Rey. Mr. Rutledge. 
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